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INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 


Since the earliest days of humanity, religion has played a part in both 
structuring life and explaining life.Through ritual, myths and legends, dance, 
art, buildings, beliefs, teachings and daily practices, faith has guided, inspired 
and shaped the way people have lived. As with all things human, even those 
perhaps touched by the divine, this has led to great acts of generosity and great 
acts of arrogance; it has brought peace and has created wars; it has held those 
who are suffering wiping away their tears and it has been the very cause of tears. 
Religion, like any human endeavour, brings out the best and the worst in people. 
However, for most people, throughout history and today, religion has made the 
mundane sacred; given meaning to what could otherwise be experienced 
as a meaningless world and has taughtthat small acts of kindness and 
thoughtfulness are the true fruits of religion. 

I n this Encyclopedia, we explore what this travels from the great ancient faiths of antiquity 
means and has meant. Our notion, and to such as Egypt or Greece to the most modern of 
some degree definition, of what is religion faiths - such as the Baha’is or some of the new 
ranges from the vast arrays of indigenous pagan movements. Together and over time these 
religions still to be found today to the great ideas, thoughts, beliefs and practices, have, for 
missionary faiths such as Buddhism and Islam. It better or worse, made the world we live in today. 


INTRODUCTION 


Where it has been possible, we have asked that 
members of the living faiths of our 
contemporary world be our guides. For 
ultimately, faith is personal and thus to 
understand its significance we need to do more 
than just stand outside and examine its shape 
and form. We also need to know something of 
what it feels like to live within a worldview such 
as, for example, Hinduism or African 
Traditional religion. Buildings and rituals are 
important but more important is the reason why 
they exist. To understand this we need to 
hear the voice of faith as well as see its 
outward manifestations. 

Such a voice comes from allowing the faith 
itself to determine that which is important and 
significant, and this is something we asked the 
contributors to do, albeit in dialogue with those 
of us with overall responsibility for this book. 
What can appear to outsiders as the most 
important aspect of a faith can upon closer 
examination be of less significance to the 
believer. For example, most outsiders view 
Christmas as the most important Christian 
festival. While it is very important and through 
the stories, activities, symbols and celebrations 
one can indeed gain a good idea of Christianity, 
it is not the most important festival. That falls to 


Easter and without understanding why Easter is 
the more significant, an understanding of 
Christianity would be incomplete, indeed 
rather lopsided. 

The decision was taken early on in the 
construction of this Encyclopedia to include 
faiths which have died. Religion is always 
changing and although the great faiths of today 
may seem unaltered through time, in fact they 
are constantly adapting. The faiths of the world 
are the oldest surviving human institutions in the 
world. As such they have learnt a thing or two 
about continuity. But some faiths have not 
survived. They have become part of the rich 
tapestry of our world but only as now fading 
colours in the background. Yet without an 
understanding of the shifting ideas, which are 
manifested in the changes, for example, the 
insignificant role of humanity in Egyptian 
religion to the nuanced role of humanity in for 
example Middle Eastern religions of ancient 
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years, has re-emerged as a major player on the 
world scene. This is for good, bad and indifferent 
reasons. The good is the increasing role of 
religions in social and environmental issues. 
Where once science and the state were seen as 
having taken over the traditional role of faiths as 
guides through social and ecological upheavals, 
now increasingly, religion is being included as a 
partner once again. In part this is due to the 
collapse of ideologies such as Marxism and state 
control. In part it is because in the end people 
relate better to locally led initiatives rather than 
governmental and especially inter-governmental 
initiatives. The faiths have the best network for 
reaching virtually all-local communities, in the 
world. They are now beginning to offer this in 
partnership with humanitarian movements and 
environmental and social concerns. 

The bad is the rise of extremism within so 
many faiths. Labelled as ‘fundamentalism’ - a 
phrase which is usually insulting to all major 
faiths - extremism is religion with its back to the 
wall and fighting back. It arises from the sense of 
helplessness, which so many who lie outside the 
sphere of the benefits of modern technology and 
economics feel. It is often a cry of pain and 
frustration from the most powerless and as such 
demands serious attention from the world. Sadly, 
however, it is often then forced or chooses to 
take the path of violence in order to be heard. 
The rise of extremism in the world’s faiths - 
there is no major faith without such a movement 


Mesopotamia, our current notion of what 
it means to be human cannot adequately 
be understood. 

The need for an Encyclopedia, which thus 
opens up the worlds of faiths, has perhaps never 
been so urgent. It was conventional wisdom in 
the twentieth century to assume that religion was 
dying. Science, modern secular political 
movements and the growth of pluralism were 
seen as the potential death knells of religion. This 
was especially so for writers - who were the 
majority writers on religion - from the West 
where in many European countries, overt 
practice of traditional religion was in decline. 

The reality in the twenty-first century is that 
religion, having suffered the most extensive 
period of persecution in history in the last 100 
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- is a challenge to the rest of the world to listen 
carefully to the root concerns and to offer help 
before the movement feels completely isolated 
and literally at war with the rest of the world. 

The indifferent is the increasing recognition 
that, far from fading, religion is transmogrifying 
in many cultures. Pluralism has led many whose 
grandparents were of one faith to embrace either 
another faith or to include into their religious 
worldview, elements of different faiths. This 
pluralism has weakened some traditional faiths, 
but it may be that from such an interaction, new 
religions are beginning to emerge as well as new 
expressions of the older faiths. 

Finally, religion embodies the wisdom and 
experience of humanity through countless 
generations. It contains some of the most 


wonderful poetry and literature the world has 
ever seen. Through its rituals and liturgies, 
prayers and actions it brings hope to many and 
offers vehicles for living, which aid billions in 
making sense of a difficult world. 
Its understandings of what it means to be 
human and its recognition that the 
world is more than just that which 
can be observed, noted and 
catalogued means that its 
approach is truly encyclopaedic. 

What, therefore, could be more 
appropriate than an encyclopedia 
of world religions. 

Martin Palmer 
2002 
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THE ROOTS OF RELIGION 


The Roots of Religion 

Religion Before History 

Our knowledge of prehistoric religion is, of necessity, scant and uncertain. 
Our only evidence is archaeological, and the range of interpretations 
possible from any one artefact or site is enormous. For many years there was 
atendencyto interpret virtually any prehistoric object as religious-no matter 
what its nature-and for evidence to be twisted and bent to fit the pet theories 
of the researcher, commonly extrapolated back from anthropological theories 
which are often now discredited themselves. In the final analysis, our best 
theories are only speculation. 


HE FAMOUS CHAUVET cave 
paintings, over 30,000 years old, 
discovered in France in 1994, depict in 
vivid and splendid detail animals which now 
long extinct, are perhaps our earliest evidence of 
religious activity. Undisturbed patterns in the 
dirt of the floor seem to show signs of dancing; 
there is a bear skull on a stone block which 
might be a shrine; and a strange figure at the 
back of the cave seems, possibly, to combine 
aspects of beast and man. 

The depiction of the animals may represent a 
symbolic invocation of the animal spirits to fill 
the hunters with power, or an attempt to 
increase the numbers of the animals to be 


hunted, or even direct worship of the animals 
themselves. Possibly, though, their purpose is 
simply artistic; perhaps the men and women 
who painted these wonderful paintings did so 
purely in order to celebrate and delight in beauty 
and their own ability to create. We simply do 
not, and cannot, know. 

PALEOLITHIC VENUS 

Perhaps the most striking prehistoric artefacts 
are the so-called ‘Venuses’: carved female stone 
figures with prominent and exaggerated breasts 
and genitalia, sometimes headless, which 
appear all over Europe from 40,000 to 25,000 
BC. Again, it is hard to know what 





RELIGION BEFORE HISTORY 


interpretation to place upon these figures. Do 
they represent the exultation or the degradation 
of the female form? Were they intended to 
celebrate or perhaps increase female fertility? 
Or were they simply pornographic? After all, 
drawing naughty pictures has been 
commonplace in virtually all cultures. 

WASTHERE A GODDESS? 

These figures are a keystone of a powerful 
modern myth - the ‘Cult of the Great Goddess’. 
First proposed in the nineteenth century, the 
belief that prehistoric societies were united in 


their worship of a single ‘Goddess’ became an 
orthodoxy of the study of prehistoric religion 
until the 1970s, and virtually any figure, dot, 
spiral or curve was interpreted as representing 
the Goddess. Although now discredited 
academically, it is still a common belief in both 
feminist and neo-pagan circles. The hard truth 
of it is that there is absolutely no evidence of a 
universal prehistoric ‘Goddess’, it is a projection 
back of our own need for a figure to counteract 
the masculine God of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, and highlights the problems of how to 
interpret a silent religious prehistory. 




THE GREAT SITES 


There are spectacular prehistoric sites, 
such as the long barrows and stone circles 
of England, orthe mound cultures of North 
and South America, which may have had a 
strongly religious purpose. In the case of 
the long barrows, dating from around 
4000-3000 bc, they may have been part of 
a tradition of ancestor-worship; skulls 
seem to have been regularly moved in and 
out of them, probably for some ritual 
purpose. Perhaps the spirits of the 
ancestors watched over the tribe, or joined 
them at festivals. 

As for the stone circles - easily the most 
impressive and awesome prehistoric sites in 
Europe - their purpose remains essentially 
unknown. Certainly at the larger sites, such 
as Stonehenge, they probably had a 
ceremonial or dramatic function.They have 
often been associated with astrology, butthe 
evidence for this is scant, and what 


conjunctions and alignments there are may 
be for purely dramatic or architectural 
purposes; after all, the windows of many 
cathedrals are aligned to light up the altar in 
sunlight, but nobody would claim this was 
their primary purpose. Many of the stone 
circles are near areas that show signs of 
trade and industry; perhaps they were 
boundaries within which making a deal was 
sacred. Again, we simply cannottell. 

Really, all we can be sure of is that some 
form of religious activity, some form of 
veneration and worship, was taking place. 
The dead were certainly buried with some 
respect for their future fate; perhaps this is 
the most tel ling sign of religion.The nature of 
religious activity, towards whom or what it 
was directed, the cosmology into which it 
fitted, and the nature of the ceremonies 
involved all remain hidden behind a veil that 
will never be lifted. 
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The Nature of Religion 

Religion, for billions of people, is a vital way of making sense of their life, and of giving purpose 
and meaning to existence.Through ethical and metaphysical theology, and through ceremony and 
liturgy, religion imbues people with a powerful sense of meaning. Many attempts have been made 
to define religion, most of which fail before its vast diversity, but onefactorthat links almostall 
religions is their belief in a reality beyond the material world, thatthere is something greaterthan 
just the here and now. 


T HERE IS A strong argument about the 
etymology of the word ‘religion’ itself, 
which reflects two rather different 
views of the purpose of religion. It may be 
derived from the Latin religare, ‘to bind’, 
suggesting that the first concern of religion is to 
bind humanity and the divine together, and to 
bind us together in community; to those 
opposed to religion, this binding can seem like 
an imprisonment. On the other hand, it may be 
derived from relegare, ‘to tread carefully’, 
reflecting a respect and care for both the natural 
and supernatural worlds, which for many is the 
primary concern of religion - to provide us with 
guidance as to how to live. 

Indeed, religion provides us with a purpose 
greater and more profound than simple survival, 
forging a bridge between the world of human 
experience and the supposed greater realm of the 
divine. For some religious people, this means 
forsaking the temporal pleasures of this world in 
search of a transcendent meta-reality, through 
fasting, celibacy and so forth. For others, it leads 
to a desire to improve this world, to bring the 
material closer to the divine and to honour the 
presence of God in everything. 

A PERSONAL OR PUBLIC APPROACH? 

There has always been something of a tension 
in religion between the community and the 
individual. Structured communities, from the 
Catholic Church to the Hindu caste system, 
have always been a part of religion, as have 
communities bound by less formal ties, and 
many people find that the experience of 
worshipping as a community - and the support 
that a community can provide - powerful and 
profound. Others find religious communities 
stifling, sometimes even oppressive, and 
approach the divine in a more individual way. 
Generally speaking, the shift in the West over 


the last century has been towards the 
second approach; religion is increasingly 
seen as a matter of personal conscience, not 
public commitment. 

ATTITUDESTOWARDS RELIGION 

Religion has often been attacked as essentially 
an oppressive, even tyrannical force. It has been 
linked to racism, war, dictatorship, sexism and 
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slavery, and every religion has its fair share of 
guilt here, from the cruelty of the Inquisition to 
the slave-keeping Buddhist monks of China. 
Karl Marx (1818-83) famously wrote that 
‘religion is the opium of the people’ and many 
have seen religion as essentially soporific, 
designed to keep the oppressed and 
downtrodden quiet before their masters. 

However, Marx also wrote that religion was 
the ‘heart of a heartless world, the soul of 
soulless conditions’. As much as religion has 
been used to justify human horrors, it is also 
often a profoundly redemptive and powerful 
force, providing hope and liberation for billions 
of people. In the end, the success of religion lies, 
perhaps, in its providing powerful explanations, 
or legitimising the asking of questions about, the 
issues of existence, the cosmos and good and 
evil. It may not settle all questions, but it gives 
many people a way of coping with the problems 
of their lives, and a means to explore even deeper 
questions about the universe. 

THE ULTIMATE POWER 

Broadly speaking, almost all religions 
claim to worship or venerate one ultimate 
power - God, Buddha, Tao - the names 
change. For some faiths, especially Islam 
and Judaism, the being of God is so 
unknowable that it is forbidden even to try 
to depict ‘God’. In other faiths, such as 
Hinduism and Taoism, this power is 
depicted in many different ways and is 
accompanied by a wide range of gods and 
goddesses. In faiths such as Christianity 
and Islam, there is a strong emphasis on 
the relationship between God and 
humanity, with humanity's proper role 
being seen generally as submission and 
acceptance before God's might. God is 
generally seen as omnipotent, omniscient, 
and benevolent; reconciling these three 
attributes with the reality of suffering is 
often a problematic concern. 

Other religions, however, such as Shinto 
and Hinduism, have a more practical focus. 
They often have a profound side, but there is 
also the simple question of ‘What can this 
god do for us?' In Chinese folk religion, for 
instance, the gods are essentially seen as 
being useful patrons to whom one makes 
offerings in return for favour. Something of 
this same pragmatism can also be seen in 
ancient Greek and Roman religion. 





THE ROOTS OF RELIGION 


A Religious World-view 


Although degrees of devotion vary widely between worshippers, from 
the monk or nun who dedicates their entire life to meditation and 
prayer, to the casual worshipper who attends services maybe once a 
week-or perhaps only on the most important holidays - religion is a 
major aspect of many lives. For many religious people, there is no 
difference between religion and life; every aspect of their life is guided 
by theirfaith. 


I T IS SOMETIMES easy to think of religion 
as something confined to certain times and 
places: the church, the mosque, the 
synagogue, Sunday services or morning prayers. 
Many people, however, attempt to apply the 
principles of their religion to their every action, 
using it as the cornerstone of their own morality. 

This can have all kinds of implications. Some 
Catholics, for example, will refuse to work for 
organizations that promote or sanction 
abortion. Because of the prohibition on usury in 
the Qur’an, many Muslims prefer to bank only 
with Muslim-owned banks that don’t charge 
interest on loans, or to set up small community 
banks that have the same purpose. Private and 
public charity is a major concern for many 
religious people because the values of almost all 


religions include a concern for the poor and 
stress the virtue of almsgiving. Schooling is 
perhaps the most obvious example of this: many 
religious parents prefer to send their children to 
a school which promotes their faith, rather than 
a secular one which may teach them 
‘unacceptable’ values. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

The West has become increasingly used to 
thinking of religion and science as essentially 
opposed forces. This has not been helped either 
by the extremism of American creationists, or 
by the tendency of some scientists to make 
overly grandiose claims about ‘knowing the 
mind of God’. For many, however, there is no 
distinction between religion and science; many 


Living Religions Worldwide 
Although many indigenous religions 
exist in isolated areas, there has been a 
global dissemination of other beliefs, 
in particular the spread of Eastern 
religions, such as Buddhism, to the 
West in recent years. Many countries 
are also seeing a further integration 
between Church and State as religion 
and politics become interwoven.This 
map shows the distribution of majority 
religions across the globe. 



Living Religions Worldwide 

Christians - 2,000 million Atheists -150 million 
Muslims-1,188 million New Religions -102 million 
Hindus - 811 million Sikhs - 23 million 

Non-religious - 768 million Jews -14 million 
Chinese Religions - 384 million Baha’is - 7 million 
Buddhists - 360 million Confucianists - 6 million 
Tribal Religions - 228 million Jains - 4 million 
Majority Groups 
Christianity 
LZ3 Mostly Roman 
Catholic 

H Mostly Protestant 
□ Mostly Eastern 
Orthodox 

Islam 

CH Sunni 
■i Shi'ah 


IIT3 Hinduism 
[!□ Judaism 
CH Buddhism 
CI3 Chinese Religions 
CZI Shinto and Buddhism 
I I Traditional and Tribal 

I_I Tribal and Christian 

l l Tribal, Christian and 

Muslim 


Pacific 

Ocean 


Atlantic 

Ocean 
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A RELIGIOUS WORLD-VIEW 


famous scientists have been religious and have 
seen the discovery of the laws of nature as a 
sacred charge from God. 

Science has seemed to answer some questions 
about the origins of life and the nature of the 
mind better, perhaps, than religion, and some 
people believe that the sphere of influence of 
religion will shrink as our knowledge of science 
grows. Many, however, believe that there are 
certain questions, particularly concerning the 
meaning and purpose of existence - if there is 
one - that science simply cannot answer, and 
that religion provides far more powerful answers 
to such questions. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS 

As with science, there is little distinction between 
religion and politics for many people. Indeed, 
the separation of Church and State is essentially 
a product of the eighteenth century, following 
terrible European religious wars between 
Catholic and Protestant. Before that, the State 
was strongly associated with a particular 
religion, and followers of other religions were 
frequently persecuted, such as Cathars and Jews 
in medieval France, or Christians in Shinto- 
dominated Japan. Wars were often religiously 
motivated, from the Crusades to the Hindu 
extermination of Buddhism during the ninth to 
the twelfth centuries in India. 

A religious world-view, however, also often 
leads to a powerful motivation for social change. 
The socialist movement in England, for example, 


had strong associations with the 
nonconformist churches, and the 
support of religious leaders is often 
essential in elections. Two-thirds of 
American Jews consistently vote 
Democrat, reflecting the Jewish 
commitment to social justice and a 
concern for minority rights. 

Even now, some states are entirely 
committed to one religion. This is 
particularly common in Islamic 
countries such as Iran and Saudi 
Arabia, where Islamic religious law is 
used as the basis for the justice system, 
and the rights of members of other 
religions are circumscribed; for 
instance, non-Muslims can only 
worship in private in Saudi Arabia and 
cannot attempt to convert others. 
Communist states, dominated by an 
atheist ideology, often carried out 
terrible religious persecution, such as 
Stalin’s purges of the Jews, and the Cultural 
Revolution in China. The situation in China 
eased after 1977, though the government retains 
a cautious attitude to religious activity. 

In recent years, faiths have found themselves 
being brought more strongly into partnership 
with secular structures that formerly thought 
religion obsolete. The environment movement 
now has a strong involvement with all the major 
religions, while the World Bank is working with 
faiths to try and find new economic and 
developmental models. 

Alongside this runs the quest for deeper 
spiritual meaning. It is not without significance 
that, worldwide, the practice of spiritual retreats 
is growing. While patterns of religious 
observance are changing, the quest goes on. 
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Ancient Religions 

THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

The Sumerians 


Sumeria, the earliest known city civilization, setthe religious tone 
forthe rest of Mesopotamia. Sumeria seemed to be saturated with 
divine presence and its concept of myriad gods and goddesses, 
each controlling their own aspect of life, together with the 
sacrifices required to humourthem, greatly influenced other 
Mesopotamian religions. 


T HE FIRST PEOPLES settled in Sumeria, 
Mesopotamia, in around 4500 bc, but 
it was another 12 centuries before the 
Sumerian tribes from Anatolia established a 
number of city states where the Sumerian 
civilization developed in which religion and its 
rituals were all-pervasive. Their purpose was to 
deflect the anger of the gods by constant prayers 
and sacrifices. Sumeria, like the rest of 
Mesopotamia, was not an easy place to live and 
divine fury was thought to reveal itself through 
disasters such as drought, floods, pestilence, 
crop failure or the silting up of rivers. The 


Sumerians believed that humans had been 
created out of clay in order to relieve the gods of 
their workload. It followed that humans were 
the servants of the gods. Nevertheless, the gods 
were envisaged as much like humans, with 
similar physical form, needs, appetites and 
characteristics. This was why food became the 
most frequent form of sacrificial offering. 

GODS AND GHOSTS 

The vast Sumerian pantheon represented 
aspects of the world - the harvest, the wind or 
the sun - in divine form. The principal deity 


3300 bc Immigrants from Anatolia arrive in Sumeria and build city-states 

3100 bc Temples built at Uruk, along the ancient course of the Euphrates 

2600 bc Sumerian king list (a list of the names of Sumerian kings, discovered by archeologists) 

2200 bc Ziggurats built in Sumeria 

2000 bc Myths of Gilgamesh, King of Uruk, written in the Sumerian language on clay tablets 

1720 bc Shift in the position of the Euphrates River leads to collapse of Nippur and other Sumerian cities 


The Spread of Ancient Near 
Eastern Peoples 
The area of the Ancient Near East 
comprises part of what is now known 
as the Middle East, a section of western 
Asia encompassing the eastern 
Mediterranean to the Iranian plateau. 
The Sumerians built the region's first- 
known civilization between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers from the fourth 
millennium bc. By the eighteenth 
century bc the new state of Babylonia 
had been formed and this gradually 
overtook that of Sumeria. The 
Babylonian Empire eventually 
absorbed that of Assyria. 
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THE SUMERIANS 


The Epic of Gilgamesh 

Gilgamesh, the fifth king of the first dynasty of Uruk, in 
present-day southern Iraq, reigned in around 2600 bc, 
and was the subject of five Sumerian poems probably 
written six centuries later. Gilgamesh became the 
hero not only of Sumerian, but also of Hittite, Akkadian 
and Assyrian legend. The Epic tells how Gilgamesh 
searches for immortality, but after many adventures, 
he fails and is forced to recognize the reality of death. 


was Anu, ruler of Heaven, who was later 
replaced by Enlil, Lord of the Winds. There 
were also some 3,000 other deities in Sumeria. 
In addition, individual villages had their own 
local gods, as did inanimate objects. Enlil, for 
instance, was god of the hoe through his 
connection with the moist spring wind and the 
planting season. Enlil’s son, Ninurta, was god 
of the plough. Concepts of reincarnation and 
the afterlife were alien to Sumerian theology. 
The dead, Sumerians believed, had no specific 
place in which to continue in the same style 
they had known while living. Consequently, the 
living were thought to be constantly at risk 
from their presence and only by regular 
offerings of food and drink could these ghosts 
be dissuaded from haunting them. 

THE PRIESTS 

Priests in the Sumerian temples acted as 
conduits between the gods and human beings. 
They conducted the daily services and presided 
over festivals, such as Akitu, the festival of the 
new year, which fell approximately at the time 
of the Spring equinox. They interpreted the 
entrails of sacrificed animals, usually sheep, in 
order to learn the divine will. They performed 
the public sacrifices which usually consisted of 
goats, cattle and birds, as well as sheep. The 
divine portion of an animal sacrifice comprised 
the right leg, the kidneys and a piece of meat for 
roasting. The rest of the animal sacrifices were 
consumed at the temple feast. In addition, 


libations of water were poured over sheaves of 
grain or bunches of dates so that the gods of 
fertility would grant rain for healthy crops. All 
manner of offerings were brought to the priests 
in the temples for use by the gods: clothing, 
beds, chairs, drinking vessels, jewels, 
ornaments or weapons. All these were classed 
as divine property and were placed in the 
temple treasuries. Clothing was first offered to 
the gods, then distributed among the priests 
and other officials who staffed the temples. The 
high priest had first pick, and the last went to 
the lowly sweepers of the temple courtyards. 


ZIGGURATS 


The high temple towers known as ziggurats, 
which were topped by a small temple 
dedicated to one of the Mesopotamian 
deities, were a feature of religious 
architecture around 2200 bc and 500 BC.The 
practice of building ziggurats began in 
Sumeria, spreading later to Babylonia and 
Assyria.The step-sided ziggurat bore little 
resemblance to the later pyramids of 
Ancient Egypt. There were no internal 
rooms or passageways and the core was 
made of mud brick, with baked brick 
covering the exterior.The shape was either 
square or rectangular, with measurements 
averaging 40 or 50 sq m (130 or 165 sq ft) at 
the base. The most complete extant 
ziggurat , now named Tall al-Muqayyar, was 
built at Ur in south-west Sumeria (present- 
day southern Iraq). The most famous was 


the Tower of Babel, which is popularly 
believed to have had links with the ziggurat 
at the temple of Marduk, the national god of 
Babylonia.TheTower of Babel, having been 
built in the vicinity of Babylon, is regarded 
by some archaeologists and anthropologists 
as an extension of the worship of Marduk at 
his ziggurat temple in the city. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Babylonians 

There were two empires of Babylonia- 
the Old Empire (c. 2200-1750 bc) and the 


Neo-Babylonian Empire (625-539 bc). 
Both the Babylonian and Assyrian 
religions, which bore a close 
resemblance to oneanother, 
originally derived from that of 
Sumeria. However, differences 
between them evolved over time. 
The Babylonian religion stressed 
goodness, truth, law and order, 
justice and freedom, wisdom and 
learning, courage and loyalty.The 
chief Babylonian god was Marduk, 
‘king overthe universe entire’. 

ABYLONIAN FAITH encompassed 
the whole universe and each sector of it 
was under the rule of a particular deity. 
Heaven, earth, sea and air comprised one 
sector, the sun, the moon and the planets 
another. Nature, as manifested in rivers, 
mountains, plains and other geographical 
features was a further sector and the fourth 
was the city state of Babylon. Marduk, the 
chief god, presided over the pantheon. Like 
the Sumerians, the Babylonians believed that 
tools and implements - bricks, ploughs, axes, 
hoes - had their own particular deities. In 
addition, individuals had their own personal 
gods to whom they prayed and looked for 
salvation. Magic was prominent in 
Babylonian religion and Ea, god of wisdom, 
was also god of spells and incantations. The 
sun and the moon had their own gods, 
Shamash and Sin respectively. Shamash was 
also the god of justice. Adad was the god of 
wind, storm and flood and Ishtar, a dynamic, 
but cruel deity, was goddess of love and war. 
Although the general tenor of Babylonian 
religion was beneficent, there was also a 
negative, fearful side to it. This was 
represented by underworld gods, demons, 
devils and monsters who posed an ongoing 
threat to the wellbeing of humanity. 


WORSHIPANDRITUALIN BABYLONIA 

Worship and ritual at the Babylonian temples 
usually took place out of doors, in courtyards 
where there were fountains for washing before 
prayers and altars where sacrifices were 
offered. The private areas of a temple, the 
monopoly of the high priest, the clergy and 
royalty, were indoors. The occult tendency in 
Babylonian religion was fully represented 
among the clergy. They included astrologers, 
soothsayers, diviners, the interpreters of 
dreams, musicians and singers. 

Sacrifices took place daily. One 
Babylonian temple kept a stock of 
7,000 head of cattle and 
150,000 head of other animals 
for this purpose alone. Apart 
from animals, sacrifices 
consisted of vegetables, incense 
or libations of water, beer and 
wine. There were numerous 
festivals, including a feast for the 
new moon and the most important, 

Akitu, which lasted 11 days and 
involved lively processions. At Akitu, 
worshippers purified themselves, 
propitiated the gods, offered 
sacrifices, performed penance and 
obtained absolution. 
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THE BABYLONIANS 


BABYLONIAN BELIEF 

The ethos of Babylonia was essentially 
philanthropic. Compassion and mercy were 
prime virtues. The poor and unfortunate, 
widows and orphans, were accorded special 
protection. No one, however virtuous, was 
considered to be faultless so that suffering, 
where it occurred, was never entirely 
undeserved. The gods handed out punishment 
for unethical or immoral behaviour. To obtain 
the help of the gods in solving problems, it 


was necessary first of all to confess sin and 
admit to failings. Only then would an 
individual’s personal god intercede for them 
with the greater Babylonian deities. There was 
no comfortable afterlife in Babylonian belief. 
After death, the spirit parted from the body 
and all that awaited it was descent into the 
dark underworld. There was no protection 
from a wretched existence after death, not 
even for those who had led righteous and 
ethical lives. 


THE COSMOLOGY OF BABYLON 

The renowned Babylonian skill in 
astronomy and mathematics developed 
from the interest in the heavens that was 
an integral part of their religion. Using only 
the naked eye, astronomers would observe 
the movements of heavenly bodies and use 
them to make prophecies or cast 
horoscopes. In Babylonian times, the 
seven planets visible in the sky - the 
Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 

Jupiter and Saturn - were wanderers 
among the fixed constellations of the 
zodiac. Each of them had its own god or 
goddess. In common with the Sumerians, 
the Babylonians believed that heaven 
and earth had once been joined as a 
single enormous mountain. This was 
imitated by ziggurat temple towers 
which were regarded as cosmic 
mountains. Apart from the Tower of 
Babel, whose construction was 
detailed in the Biblical Book of 
Genesis, the most apposite was the 
ziggurat built by King Nebuchadnezzar 
(c. 630-562 bc), the Temple of Seven 
Spheres of the World. This had seven 
tiers, one for each stage of heaven, as 
represented by the seven visible planets. 

Inside was a vault, also constructed in 
seven levels, which represented the seven 
gates through which Ishtar, goddess of sex 
and war, passed during her regular 
descents into the underworld. 


c. 2200-1750 BC 

Old Babylonian Empire 

c.1900 BC 

Epic of Gilgamesh 

c.1790 BC 

Code (of laws) of Hammurabi, sixth king of 
the Amorite dynasty of Babylon 

c. 1750 BC 

Death of Hammurabi 

625 BC 

Establishment of New Babylonian Empire 
by King Nabopolassar 

c. 587 BC 

Marduk as chief god of Babylonia 

c. 539 BC 

Persian conquest of the Babylonian Empire 


When Anu the Sublime... and Bel, the lord of Heaven and earth 
... assigned to Marduk ... God of righteousness, dominion over 
earthly humanity... they made [Babylon] great on earth, and 
founded an everlasting kingdom, whose foundations are laid as 
solidly as those of heaven and earth. 

From the Prologue to the Laws of 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Assyrians 


Religion had important political significance in Assyria. 
Kings were believed to derive their power from Assur, the 
chief god, and both divination and astrology were initially 
facilities forthe use of the monarch. Underlying this though, 
was a popular religion based on fear and superstition. 


ELIGION WAS A VITAL factor in 
unifying and strengthening the Assyrian 
Empire (746-612 bc). This was a state 
religion, with the king himself as chief priest and 
representative on earth of Assur the chief 
Assyrian god, from whom Assyria likely takes its 
name. Divination and prophecy were religious 
functions of the State, designed to aid the king by 
revealing the destiny of the Empire. Even the 
libraries of Assyrian cities had a god of their own: 
Nabu, son of Marduk, principle god of 
Babylonia, and the god of scribes. Considering 
the importance of scribes and their records, this 
made Nabu effectively the deity overseeing 
Assyrian government administration. Assyrian 
temples, modelled on those of Babylonia, 
tended to be monolithic. Unlike the more 


ascetic Babylonians, Assyrians favoured rich 
decorations, large statues and elaborate reliefs on 
their temple buildings. The temples were the 
scene of daily rituals that included feeding 
the gods. To judge by Assyrian records, the 
expense was considerable. 

ASSUR, NATIONAL GOD OF ASSYRIA 

Four of the six major Assyrian deities - Ishtar, 
Shamash, Adad and Sin - were identical in both 
name and function with those worshipped in 
Babylonia. However, Assur replaced Marduk as 
the chief deity and Ninurta, god of hunting and 
war, was Assur’s eldest son. Assur was raised to 
prominence by King Sennacherib of Assyria 
(d. 681 bc). Originally, it was Marduk, chief god 
of Babylonia, who featured in the great ritual at 



The Near East 1000-600 bc 
At its height the Assyrian Empre was 
focused around the capital at Nineveh, 
but other cities were also great 
centres of learning. This map shows 
the key cities of the empire. With the 
destruction of Nineveh in 612 bc by the 
combined forces of the Babylonians, 
Syrians and Medes, the empire of 
Assyria finally fell. 


671,667 BC 
Assyrian campaigns 
against Egypt 
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THE LIBRARY OF KING ASHURBANIPAL 


THE ASSYRIANS 


King Ashurbanipal of Assyria, who reigned 
between 668 bc and 627 bc, gathered 
together a collection of texts, written in 
cuneiform (a wedge-shaped script) that 
represented the first systematically 
catalogued library in the Ancient Near East. 
Much of present-day knowledge concerning 
Assyria comes from tablets preserved from 
this library, including the text of the Epic of 
Gilgamesh. An important purpose of the 
library was to furnish information for priests 
and diviners in their work of advising the 
king and seeing to his spiritual needs. 
Ashurbanipal's sources werethe libraries of 
temples all over Mesopotamia, together 
with tablets from Ashur, Calah (an ancient 
Assyrian city south of Mosul in present-day 
Iraq) and the king’s great capital at Nineveh. 
Scribes were ordered to copy texts 
concerning a wide variety of religious and 


other subjects: omens, the motions of the 

sun, moon, planets and stars, prayers, 

incantations, rituals, proverbs and creation 

stories. Scientific texts were also stored 

in Ashurbanipal’s library, together with folk 

tales, one of which, ‘The 

Poor Man of Nippur' 

prefigured the famous 

stories of ‘One Thousand 

and One Nights' from 

Baghdad. The library was 

discovered by Sir Henry 

Layard during excavations 

at the palace of King 

Sennacherib between 

1845 and 1851. More than 

20,000 tablets from 

Ashurbanipal's collection 

were later placed in the 

British Museum. 


the Akitu festival, which celebrated his victory 
over Tiamat. Tiamat was a primordial creature 
who had created monsters to avenge the death of 
her ‘husband’ Apsu at the hands of Ea, one of 
their children, the younger gods. In his role as 
champion of the younger gods, however, 
Marduk killed the monsters and Tiamat as well. 

Sennacherib, however, ascribed the deed to 
Assur after he conquered and destroyed Babylon 
in 689 bc and so gave the god his central place in 
both the festival and the Assyrian pantheon. 
This was a political rather than a religious move. 
It was believed that Assyria had been granted its 
empire by Assur and that its armies were under 
his protection. Assyrian kings used to present 
Assur with their reports on campaigns they had 
conducted, virtually making the god a divine 
commander-in-chief. 

RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION 

Assyria was an extremely harsh land, with few 
natural advantages and much arid desert. 


The struggle for survival 
imposed on those who 
lived there produced a 
popular religion permeated 
with the power of the 
supernatural and dominated by superstition. 
Devils and evil spirits lurked everywhere and 
charms and incantations were frequently used to 
exorcise them. To the Assyrians, devils and 
demons had the power to enter the human body 
and the clay and metal charms worn to fend 
them off included human heads and monstrous 
animals. Repeating seven times the seven 
magical words inscribed on stone tablets was 
another commonly used means of averting evil. 
The supernatural appeared so all-pervading in 
Assyria that a series of omens was developed, 
listing every conceivable piece of bad luck, with 
instructions on how to avoid them. A special 
class of priests - the baru, or 
seers - dealt with the science 
of omens and portents. 


May all the gods curse anyone who 
breaks, defaces, or removes this 
tablet with a curse which cannot 
be relieved, terrible and merciless 
as long as he lives, may they let his 
name, his seed be carried off from 
the land, and may they put his flesh 
in a dog's mouth. 

Curse on book-thieves, from the 
library of King Ashurbanipal 


745 ec 

732-722 bc 
710 bc 
705 BC 
689 BC 
668-627 BC 
612 BC 


Succession of KingTiglath-Pileser III, who turned Assyria into an empire and a 
military state 

Assyrian conquest of Palestine and Syria 
King Sargon II conquers Babylon 

Nineveh, rebuilt by King Sennacherib, becomes capital of Assyria 
Assur made national god of Assyria 
Reign of King Ashurbanipal 

Destruction of Nineveh by Babylonians, Syrians and Medes; fall of the 
Assyrian Empire. 
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Aegean 


ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Canaanites 


The Canaanites arethe earliest recorded settlers of ancient Palestine, with a 
history in the region dating backto 3000 bc. Canaanite religion and Canaanite gods 
were synonymous with nature. For instance, the end of the rainy, fertile season 
was their sign that Mot, the god of death, had killed Baal in his guise as storm 
god. According to the Bible, however, the Canaanites’ abominable religious 
practices marked them for destruction. 


B AAL, WHO WAS worshipped not only in 
Canaan, but throughout the surrounding 
area, was not a name, but a title meaning 
‘lord’ or ‘master’. This did not describe a single god 
or divine function. Baal could be lord of trees, 
rocks, streams, mountains and other natural 
phenomena, but was most frequently identified 
with storms, rain and fertility. The fertility of an 
area frequently threatened by drought and desert 
was the main preoccupation of Canaanite religion 
and the gods were often associated with the 
manifestations of nature. Baal, for instance, was 
called ‘rider of the clouds’, ‘god of lightning and 
thunder’ or ‘lord of the sky and the earth’. 
Likewise, Yarikh, the moon god, was called 
illuminator of myriads of stars, lamp of heaven or 
lord of the sickle. The Canaanite pantheon was 
based around a family unit, with the gods 
envisaged as kings presiding over royal courts. The 


supreme god, and father of Baal, was El, creator of 
creatures. Shachar, the dawn, and Shalim, the dusk 
were his twin offspring. Apart from Baal, there 
were several fertility deities, such as Baalat, 
goddesses of conception and childbirth, sea-deities 
and hunter-deities. 

THE CANAANITES ANDTHE BIBLE 

The Canaanites had gods with more sinister 
representations: death, sterility, destruction, chaos 
and the underworld. However, the worship of these 
and other gods as idols was not the only aspect of 
the Canaanite religion that earned such a pejorative 
image in the Bible. There is also the controversial 
assertion that many Canaanite religious practices 
were barbaric, together with what biblical scribes 
saw as abominations: incest, bestiality and human 
sacrifice. The practice of offering their children as 
sacrifices to Baal came under special censure. So did 


Kingdoms and Empires 
Canaan is the Biblical name for the 
area of ancient Palestine west of the 
river Jordan. This map shows Egyptian 
dominated Canaan and its surrounding 
kingdoms and empires in the period 
from 1500-1100 bc. 
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THE CANAANITES 


the essentially orgiastic, sensual atmosphere of 
Canaanite religion and its fertility cults and serpent 
symbols. The biblical view of God and worship 
was vastly different from that of the Canaanites. 
The Canaanites viewed worship as a means of 
controlling the gods, rather than serving them and 
the sexual nature of Canaanite deities was in 
complete contrast to the spiritual qualities of the 
biblical God who occupied a lofty place, far 
beyond such earthly temptations. The biblical 
representation certainly has elements of the 
polemic and archeology and anthropology show a 
different side to the Canaanites. 

EXCAVATIONS AT UGARIT 

For a long time, the Bible was the only source of 
information about the Canaanites and their 
religion, together with some material from ancient 
Greek writers. However, the excavations that 


began at Ugarit (on the coast of present-day Syria, 
north of Lattaqia) in 1929 considerably expanded 
this knowledge. In this area, during King Niqmad 
II’s reign (c. 1360 bc), sacred texts were recorded 
on clay tablets at the king’s request, using the 
cuneiform script invented by the Sumerians in the 
fourth century BC. Thirty-four deities were listed, 
beginning with the god residing in Tsafon, the 
sacred mountain. The deity of the cult of the dead 
came next, and thirdly El, the bull and source of 
creation, power, sagacity and virility. Dagan, a 
Semitic god worshipped throughout the Near East, 
especially in the region of the middle Euphrates, 
was listed after that, then seven different Baals and 
the more minor deities. The rituals recorded on the 
tablets were all reserved to the king, or to the 
official priesthood who performed them in his 
presence. The Ugarit tablets also included texts 
concerned with oracles. 


And they chopped down the 
altars of the Baals in his 
presence, and he cut down the 
incense altars that stood above 
them. And he broke in pieces 
the Asherim and the carved and 
the metal images, and he made 
dust of them and scattered it 
over the graves of those who 
had sacrificed to them. 

Chronicles2, 34:4 


FUNERARY FIGURINES 


Up to the present, little direct evidence has 
been found for the daily practice of religion 
among the ordinary people of Canaan, 
despite the greatly increased knowledge 
made available by the excavations at Ugarit, 
which shared many customs with Canaan. 
However, a small insight into popular worship 
and rituals derives from thethousands oftiny 
bronze figurines which have been found in 
virtually all the excavations conducted in 
or around the area of ancient Canaan. 
These figurines were probably small 
representations of the great statues of gods 
and goddesses that were the subject of public 
worship in the temples. It is thought that they 
were votive offerings or offerings made to 
confirm or consecrate a vow.These figurines 
could be very beautiful, elaborate and 
expensive. One such, dating from around 
1900 bc and measuring 235 mm (9 in) high, was 
worked in gold and silver foil. The clothing 
worn by the figurine was intricately 
decorated and showed the god wearing 
jewellery and a head-dress. By contrast, a 
limestone statue of the supreme Canaanite 


god El seated on a throne, excavated at 
Ugarit, and dating from the thirteenth century 
bc, was monolithic and less elaborate. El is 
depicted as an old man, with a grey beard and 
a sage, benign expression. 


c. 7000-4000 BC 

Early Paleolithic (Old Stone Age) and Mesolithic settlements in the area of Canaan. 

c. 3000-2000 BC 

Bronze Age settlers, including Semites, in Canaan 

c. 2000-1500 BC 

Early recorded history of Canaan region 

c. 1500-1200 BC 

Canaan dominated by Egypt 

c. 1200 BC 

Israelites reach Canaan 

c. 990 BC 

Final defeat of the Canaanites by Israelites 

c. 950 BC 

Solomon, king of Israel, breaks Canaanite idols and altars 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

ANCIENT EGYPT 


The Kingdoms of Egypt 


Documented Egyptian history, from the unification of the country to 


the acceptance of Christianity as the official religion, lasted some 
3,500 years. This huge expanse of time saw periods of confidence, 


prosperity and empire, separated by times of economic trouble and political 


fragmentation. Butthroughout, thefundamentals of Egyptian religion 


appearto have remained constant. 

E GYPT ENJOYED SEVERAL major storehouses for the wealth of the empire. At the 
periods of prosperity, with the state height of Egypt’s power came the one attempt to 
strongly centralized under the pharaoh replace the many gods with worship of the sun 
who was regarded as a god-king. The first of alone. This phase, in the reign of Akhenaten 
these ‘high points’ was the Old Kingdom (c. 1352-1336 bc) was short-lived, but had 
(Dynasties 3-6, c. 2650-2150 bc). At this time, repercussions in the way people understood their 
the temples to the gods appear to have been relationship to the gods. 


Egypt's Nubian Empire 
The map shows Egypt's Nubian Empire. 
Nubia, on Egypt's southern frontier, 
was conquered and garrisoned by the 
pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty 
(1991-1783 bc) who built forts at 
strategic points. At the end of the 
Middle Kingdom control was lost, but 
the territory was reconquered by the 
eighteenth dynasty pharaohs 
(1552-1306 bc), who pushed it borders 
farther south. Nubia eventually broke 
away at the end of the New Kingdom. 


rather small and the resources of the state were 
concentrated on the building of massive royal 
tombs in the form of pyramids. The pyramids 
were symbols of the sun, and of the primeval 
mound on which the sun first appeared. The 
pharaoh was the intermediary between the gods 
and people and was their provider. It was 
through the pharoahs that the aloof gods 
provided sustenance and justice to the people. 

Troubled times followed the end of the Old 
Kingdom. There was no single ruling dynasty in 
control of the whole country and rival families 
competed for power. Egypt was reunited and 
enjoyed another period of prosperity under the 
Middle Kingdom (Dynasties 11-13 c. 2007 
-1700 bc). During this period there were major 
developments in funerary practices and 
literature, both of which were no longer an 
exclusively royal preserve. Associated with this 
was an increased devotion to Osiris, the ruler of 
the underworld. 

THE NEW KINGDOM 

A second period of breakdown was followed by 
the reunification under the New Kingdom 
(Dynasties 18-20, c. 1539-1069 bc); this was also 
the time of Egypt’s empire in western Asia and 
Nubia. The temples of the kings and gods now 
replaced pyramids as the focus of the state’s 
building operations. The temples became vast 
structures serving as the theatre for elaborate 
festival processions. They were also the 
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THE KINGDOMS OF EGYPT 


THE LATE PERIOD 

Following the end of the New Kingdom there was 
another period of fragmentation, and attempts by 
some rulers to regain Egypt’s former power failed 
in the face of the Babylonian and Persian empires. 
Despite the loss of empire and periods of foreign 
rule, the Late Period (Dynasties 26-30, 664-323 
bc) did see many huge temples constructed. This 
was also the time when the cults of sacred animals 
were most popular. 

In 332 bc Alexander the Great of Macedon 
took Egypt from the Persians, and for the three 
centuries following his death the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty ruled the country. This period brought 
many Greek settlers to Egypt and saw the 
identification of Greek with Egyptian gods (so 
Re, the sun god, was identified with Helios, and 
the goddess Hathor with Aphrodite), and also 
the spread of some Egyptian cults around the 
Mediterranean. This process continued when 
Egypt fell under Roman rule, and the cult of Isis 
became one of the major religions of the Roman 
Empire. Christianity found a home in Egypt very 
early and monasticism flourished in the deserts. 
During the first centuries AD Christianity and the 
traditional Egyptian gods co-existed and there 
was certainly a strong influence from the old 
cults on many aspects of the worship and 
iconography of the newer religion. 


EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES 

c. 5000-2900 BC 

Predynastic 

c. 2900-2650 BC 

Early Dynastic Dynasties 1-2 

c. 2650-2150 BC 

Old Kingdom Dynasties 3-6 

c. 2150-2007 BC 

First Intermediate Period Dynasties 7-10 

c. 2007-1700 BC 

Middle Kingdom Dynasties 11-13 

c. 1700-1539 BC 

Second Intermediate Period Dynasties 13-17 

c. 1539-1069 BC 

New Kingdom Dynasties 18-20 

c. 1069-656 BC 

Third Intermediate Period Dynasties 21-25 

664-332 BC 

Late Period Dynasties 26-30 

332-323 BC 

Persian Empire under Alexander 

323-30 BC 

Ptolemaic Period 

30 BC-AD 395 

Roman Period 


AKHENATEN: THE FIRST MONOTHEIST? 


The most striking episode in Egypt’s religious 
history is the 17-year reign of the pharaoh 
Akhenaten (c. 1352-36 bc) at the height of the 
New Kingdom. This is still one of the most 
controversial subjects in Egyptology. 
Ascending the throne as Amenhotep IV, the 
new pharaoh soon abandoned the major state 
cults, notably that of the god Amun, in favour 
of a solar cult emphasizing the visible disk of 
the sun, the Aten. At some point in the reign 
there was an iconoclastic phase when the 
images of gods, particularly Amun, were 
destroyed. The extraordinary style of art 
adopted at this time, allied with the poetry and 
content of the sun hymns, led early 
Egyptologiststo presentafalse impression of 
the pharaoh as a true monotheist, and a 
pacifist.They also suggested that Akhenaten 
was the pharaoh who had befriended Joseph, 
and that his hymns to the sun were an 
influence on the biblical Psalms. 
Egyptologists now think that in many ways 
Akhenaten's religious ideas were reactionary, 


attempting to reinstate the sun cult of the Old 
Kingdom pyramid builders, with its emphasis 
upon the pharaoh as the sole intermediary 
between the divine and human realms. The 
experiment proved unacceptable and 
following Akhenaten's death the traditional 
cults were rapidly restored. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Egyptian Pantheon 


Egyptian art presents us with hundreds of gods, many 
with animal or bird heads, some even more complex 
creatures combining a beetle’s body, bird’s wings and 
animal heads. Each of the different elements represented 
to the Egyptians a recognizable characteristic which 
encapsulated the nature of the god. 


E GYPTIAN RELIGION developed in the 
long period known as the Predynastic 
Period (c. 5000-2900 bc) before the 
unification of Egypt into one kingdom. In the 
nineteenth century Egyptologists explained the 
many gods that characterize Egyptian religion as 
the product of this Predynastic Period. They 
thought that Egypt was divided into many small 
kingdoms or chiefdoms, each with its major 
centre and gods, a triad of creator god (usually 
male), consort and child. When Egypt was 
united these gods remained as the patrons of the 
different regions, and at a later stage there were 
attempts to rationalize and amalgamate gods 
with similar associations (such as solar gods). 
This interpretation served to explain the 
daunting number of gods in the Egyptian 
pantheon, but it is now regarded as simplistic. 
The Egyptians were polytheistic: they accepted 
the existence of numerous gods, some 
with very specific functions, and others who 
were only vaguely defined. They also 
created many new gods as 
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occasion demanded. Some 

Egyptologists have claimed 

that - certainly by the later 

periods - all gods were 

aspects of one, and 

that Egyptian religion was 

moving towards monotheism. While a process of 

rationalization does appear to be a feature of the 

later periods, there was no attempt to abandon 

the polytheistic system. 

DEPICTINGTHEGODS 

One of the most striking features of Egyptian 
religious imagery is the way that animal and bird 
heads are combined with a human body. Gods 
can often be associated with more than one 
animal, representing different characteristics or 
phases of their existence. Some of the 
associations are obscure to us, but others are 
very obvious. The scarab beetle was a symbol of 
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Pyramids and Temples of the 
Old Kingdom 

During the period of the Old Kingdom 
(c. 1539-1069 bc) the main focus of 
Egyptian religious practice was pyramid 
building, rather than temple construction. 
The pharaoh was thought to be the 
intermediary between humanity and the 
gods; the pyramids were representations 
of this power as well as conduits to the 
underworld and eternal life. 
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THE EGYPTIAN PANTHEON 


the creator god Khepri because it lays its eggs in 
a ball of dung. The scarab rolling the ball of 
dung was associated with the sun god pushing 
the sun disk across the sky; but more 
important, the small scarabs 
emerged from the dung as if they 
had created themselves. 

Emerging as the new-born 
sun, Khepri rose into the sky 
and was transformed into 
the falcon-headed god at 
the sun’s zenith. After sunset 
he assumed the head of 
a ram to travel through 
the night towards his rebirth 
next dawn. 

Many of the goddesses 
had an ambivalent nature, so 
Hathor could appear as the 
wild cow of the Delta marshes 
which had to be calmed, and in 
doing so became the domestic cow. 

Although calmed, such goddesses always 
had the potential to become violent again. This 
appeasing of violent aspects of the world is at the 
heart of Egyptian cult practices. 


MINOR DEITIES 

There were numerous minor deities who 
had specific functions in relation to the 
underworld, or protection in this life. 
The major deities tended to 
be rather less specific, 
although many appeared 
as creator or solar gods. 
Falcon-headed gods 
were common, and 
associated with sky. 
Many of the goddesses 
could appear as both 
vulture and as the rearing 
cobra, the uraeus , which 
spits fire at the pharaoh’s 
enemies. Nekhbet, and 
other goddesses such as Isis, 
were thought of as the mother 
of the pharaoh, therefore they 
could assume vulture form and 
queens wore a headdress in the 
form of a vulture with extended wings; 
they could also be shown with vulture wings 
enfolding their bodies. In Egyptian hieroglyphic 
the word ‘mother’ uses the symbol for a vulture. 


Homage to thee, Osiris, Lord of 
eternity, King of gods, whose 
names are manifold, whose 
forms are holy, thou being of 
hidden form in the temples, 
whose Ka is holy.... Thou art 
the Great Chief, the first among 
thy brethren, the Prince of 
Company of the Gods, the 
stabiliser of Right and Truth 
throughout the World, the Son 
who was set on the great throne 
of his father Keb. Thou art 
beloved of thy mother Nut, 
the mighty one of valour.,.. 

Hymn to Osiris, from 

the Book of the Dead 


OSIRIS AND THE AFTERLIFE 


The Egyptians believed that it was the 
pharaoh who ensured the afterlife of the 
ordinary people: he cared and provided for 
them in the afterlife as he had on earth. Even 
so, during the Predynastic period, the dead 
were buried with food and other equipment 
to assist them. Towards the end of the Old 
Kingdom, with a decline in royal power, there 
was a change, and everyone expected to 
enjoy the afterlife. The cult of Osiris 
developed at the same time and rose to ever- 
greater prominence in the Middle and New 
Kingdoms. Osiris was a mythical pharaoh 
murdered by his brother, who cut his body 
into pieces and scattered them across the 
globe. These pieces were collected by his 
sister-wife Isis and mummified by Anubis, 
the dog- or jackal-headed god of the 
cemeteries, who invented embalming. 
Briefly restored to life he was able to father 
Horus (the pharaoh) before becoming ruler 
of the underworld. Every Egyptian could look 
forward to becoming ‘an Osiris'.To this end 
elaborate preparations were made: 
mummification to preserve the body so that 
the soul (the ba ) could return to it (the ba is 
shown as a human-headed bird, and is 


thought of as leaving the tomb and flying 
around), and a tomb and grave goods. 
Complex religious texts (the Book of the 
Dead) aided the passage of the soul through 
the gates of the underworld, to the 
judgement hall of Osiris, where the heart 
was weighed in the balance against ‘truth’. 
It was only after vindication that the 
deceased could go on to enjoy the afterlife. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

Temples and Worship 


In Egyptthe priests performed rituals in thetemples on behalf of the pharaoh, to ensurethe 
preservation of the cosmos. Personal intercessions could be made in the home, in the major 
temples or village shrines, using intermediary statues or images carved on the walls, or when the 
god’s statue was brought out in a festival procession. 
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Pharonic Egypt 

This map shows the major temples 
and sites of worship during the 
period of the pharaohs in Egypt. 
Although many ancient Egyptians had 
shrines to the household gods in their 
homes, the temples became a focal 
point not just for religious worship 
but also for state occasions such as 
festivals and processions. 
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TEMPLES AND WORSHIP 


E GYPTIAN TEMPLES were a significant 
part of the state machine. Few temples 
from the early periods survive, and those 
that do are quite small. The major focus of state 
building in the Old Kingdom was the pyramid 
and its associated temple, emphasizing the role 
of the pharaoh as god on earth. In the New 
Kingdom (c.1539-1069 bc) temples were major 
land-holders and employers throughout the 
country. The temples became the repositories of 
the wealth of Egypt’s empire, and they were the 
focus of the largest state building operations. 
This accounts for the vast scale of temples like 
that of Amun at Karnak, still one of the largest 
surviving religious complexes. However, the 
temples and the priesthood remained under the 
direct authority of the pharaoh: there was no 
division between Church and State. 

In the New Kingdom festival processions 
became an important feature of religion, and this, 
too, played its part in the development of temples 
and the religious landscape of the cities. The gods 
now travelled between temples, along the river, 
canals or sphinx-lined avenues. Carried in the 
sacred barks (portable boats with a shrine for the 
statue of the god), the veiled images were still 
invisible to the ordinary people, but their 
presence was indicated by the head of the god 
which adorned the prow and stern of the bark. 

GODS ANDTHE INDIVIDUAL 

The Egyptians made offerings to their household 
gods, and perhaps to their ancestors, at shrines 
in the main rooms of their homes. These gods 
protected against the hazards of daily life, such 
as snakes and scorpions, illness and disease, and 
during the dangerous times of pregnancy and 
childbirth. The gods were often rather fearsome 
in appearance, and armed with sharp knives. 
Among the most popular of these gods was Bes, 
a dwarf with a lion skin around his face, who 


stuck out his tongue to ward off evil. Bes 
frequently accompanied another popular deity, 
Taweret, who was a pregnant hippopotamus 
with lion’s paws and a crocodile tail: she also 
protected women during childbirth. 

One significant development in Egyptian 
religious thought during the New Kingdom was 
that of the direct relationship of the individual to 
the major gods. These became more 
approachable, and a large number of 
inscriptions record prayers to the gods for help, 
or recording the afflictions (usually described as 
‘blindness’) caused by ‘sin’ or taking the name of 
the god in vain. People could go to the state 
temples to pray, adore and present offerings to 
the gods. Access was limited to certain areas, 
such as the great forecourt, or a shrine at the 
back of the temple. The statues of pharaohs and 
officials set up in these outer parts functioned as 
intermediaries and passed on the prayers to the 
gods inside. 

THETOMB 

The other major focus of 
religious activity was the 
tomb. Egyptian tombs were 
family vaults, focussed on a 
decorated tomb chapel built 
by the leading member. 

Here, at certain times of the 
year, families would gather 
to celebrate rituals of 
renewal with their 
ancestors, bringing the 
statues out from the chapel 
to receive the rays of the 
rising sun. Here they would 
gather to enact the 
elaborate burial rituals to 
ensure the journey of the 
soul into the afterlife. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD 


In form, the Egyptian temple combined the 
attributes of a house, with an image of the 
moment of creation. Protected by high 
towers (a pylon), the entrance led into a 
public open court, where people could come 
to make their offerings and prayers to the 
gods. Beyond this court, access was 
increasingly restricted. One or more 
columned offering halls, flanked with rooms 
for the storage of cult objects, led to the 
sanctuary, where only the highest priests 
could go. This sanctuary represented the 


world atthe moment of creation and herethe 
god's image resided in a shrine, the focus of 
the daily ritual.The temple precinct included 
other chapels, a sacred lake that supplied 
water for the temple rituals, houses for the 
priests when on duty, storage areas and 
workshops, and ‘hospitals’ in which the ill 
were treated, combining medicines and 
‘magic’.The roof of the temple was used for 
observations of the stars, and for the New 
Year festival when the statue of the god was 
taken to receivethe rays of the rising sun. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

GREECE AND ROME 


Classical Origins 


The civilization established by the ancient Greeks and subsequently built 
upon by Rome would in time be regarded as the foundation for 2,000 years of 
western history, though no-one could have forseen this imposing legacy. While 
the great states of Mesopotamia and Egypt flourished, stone-age farmers in 
what we now know as Greece were still scratching atthe soil, eking out the 
sparsest possible of livings from year to year.The story of classical religion, 
likethat of classical culture more generally, is one of local practices and 
traditions being brought gradually to coherence through the evolution of 
ever more far-reaching states and empires. 
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A lthough there are known to 

have been people in Greece from as long 
ago as Neanderthal times, the first 
distinctively ‘Greek’ culture is thought to have 
been imported by a wave of immigrants pushing 
westward from Anatolia some 4,500 years ago. 
With them they brought bronze-age 
metalworking skills unknown to 
the Neolithic farmers among whom 
they settled. Down the centuries 
many important cultural influences 
would come to the eastern 
Mediterranean across the Aegean 
and around the coastal fringes of 
Thrace. Much speculation surrounds 
the religious beliefs of the early 
Greeks, as there are few religious 
artefacts and little written evidence 
to indicate what they were. One 
theory is that they honoured their 
own ancestors as guiding spirits and 
worshipped the deities of local 
springs, the weather and other life- 
sustaining forces. 

CRETAN CONTRADICTIONS 

The first significant civilization in 
the area seems to have evolved not 
in mainland Greece itself, but on the 
isle of Crete where what is known 
as the Minoan civilization had its 
capital at Knossos around 2000 bc. 

As revealed to the modern world by 
the nineteenth-century archeologist 
Sir Arthur Evans, Minoan culture 


(its name derived from that of its great mythical 
ruler King Minos) was a peace-loving culture of 
artistic accomplishment and nature-worship. 
Though later Greeks, envious of the Minoan 
achievement, might have told of the bull-headed 
monster held in the labyrinth beneath Minos’s 


Mycenaean Greece 
The Mycenaeans took control of the 
Aegean after the Minoan civilization 
had disappeared. They were 
apparently a warlike people, as 
proved by the impressive fortified 
citadels that have been discovered, 
as well as implements of war. Their 
great palaces and citadels testify to 
their major preoccupation: trade. 

The map shows sites of key buildings 
of the Mycenaean culture. 
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CLASSICAL ORIGINS 


palace, the reality was altogether gentler. For 
Evans, the Minoans’ elevation of femininity over 
brute masculinity was symbolized by the image 
of graceful girl-gymnasts vaulting over the back 
of a charging bull. Finds from impressive arsenals 
of weaponry to evidence of human sacrifice (and 
possibly even cannibalism) have called Evans’s 
idealized picture increasingly into question, yet 
he seems to have been correct in his view that the 
Minoans were subject to a matriarchy. Evidence 
has mounted that the king was a mere figurehead 
beside the high priestess who really ruled. 
Likewise, the great goddess Potnia far outranked 
the male deity who was at once her consort 
and son. 

Ultimately, the issue of masculinity versus 
femininity misses the point of a religion whose 
main function may have had less to do with 
spiritual than economic life. The most vital role 
of the Minoan priesthood seems to have been in 
maintaining a highly centralized mercantile 
economy with contacts throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean: to this, all more obviously sacred 
roles may well have been secondary. Inscriptions 
found at Knossos, dating from the fourteenth 
century bc, appear to have been written in the 
hands of up to 70 different scribes, recording 
agricultural output in the city’s hinterland in 
great detail. Meanwhile, the priests seem to have 
supervised a large number of craftsmen working 
in the palace precincts. Pots, jewels and other 
luxuries from Knossos have been discovered 
throughout Asia Minor and Southeast Europe, 
while Egyptian tomb-paintings attest to the visits 
of Minoan merchants. 

THE MYCENAEANS AND AFTER 

Records of Minoan culture disappear around 
1400 bc, supplanted - if not actually destroyed 
- by the might of Mycenae, then emerging on 
the mainland. Apparently as austerely 


masculine a culture as the Minoans were 
feminine and pleasure-loving, the Mycenaeans 
left an archeological legacy of heavy bronze 
swords and helmets, and warlike fortifications. 
Yet here too, appearances may deceive: the 
Mycenaeans’ most important force may well 
have been their army of priestly scribes, for 
they were even more meticulous than the 
Minoans in their administration of what was 
clearly first and foremost a trading empire. Yet 
their reign was brief: by about 1200 BC 
Mycenean power itself was declining. The 
reasons for this remain obscure: historians have 
suggested that political instability further east 
left Mycenae cut off from its trading partners, 
economically stranded. Those same troubles, 
meanwhile, had their demographic impact too, 
setting off large-scale movements of peoples 
throughout western Asia. From the coastal 
settlements of what is now Turkey, it is 
thought, came the ‘Sea Peoples’, who ravaged 
much of the eastern Mediterranean with their 
raids. Meanwhile, the Dorians - warlike 
nomads from the western steppe - poured 
overland into northern Greece, the precursors 
of later hordes like the Huns and Mongols. By 
the beginning of the first millennium BC, the 
Mycenaeans had disappeared: Greece had little 
apparently to show for more than 3,000 years 
of history. 


BLOOD RITES 


Digging at Anemospilia, Crete, in 1981, Greek researchers 
Yannis and Efi Sakellarakis made a remarkable find after 
opening up what appeared to have been a basement room in 
an ancient temple that was believed to have been destroyed 
by an earthquake in about 1700 bc. There they found the 
skeletal remains of a boy, trussed up like a sacrificial bull, 
with a priest and priestess beside him poised to cut his 
throat with a knife and catch his blood in a cup. Speculation 
that the sacrificial victim was the son of one or both of his 
would-be dispatchers has never been confirmed, but there 


can be no doubt that they were caught in the act of human 
sacrifice.The seismic disasterthey were apparently seeking 
to stave off seems to have struck too suddenly for them to 
complete the ritual: buried beneath tons of fallen masonry, 
the tableau would remain frozen in mid-moment, lying 
undisturbed for 37 centuries. If the scene the Sakellarakises 
exposed amounts to an archeological snapshot of a pivotal 
point in the great Cretan civilization’s agonising collapse, 
their discovery also spelled a severe fall in the Minoans’ 
modern reputation for gracious humanity. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

Homeric Gods and Heroes 


The ‘Dark Age’ thatfollowed thefall of Mycenae was not, perhaps, 
as black as it has since been painted, although there was no great 
civilization to chronicle its history or give it cultural coherence. 

Although cast by history in the role of wild invaders, the incoming 
peoples brought with them a spirit of cultural ambition and enterprise. 

Their knowledge of ironworking filled the breach that the now lost bronze 
technology had oncefilled, and a slow re-urbanization of the country 
began. From this early urban culture emerged the epic poems of Homer; 
chronicles of the distant Mycenean past and a defining work of future Greek 
cultural, religious and political consciousness. 


T HE IMPOSITION upon a culture of 
subsistence farming of a civilization 
that raised its eyes to the heavens can be 
seen represented symbolically in the story of the 
war between the Titans and Olympians. As 
recorded by Hesiod’s Tbeogony (c. 700 bc), the 
world was once ruled by the Titans, the children 
of Gaia, the earth, and Uranus (Heaven), her son 
and husband. To this point, the antique order 
corresponded with the sort of matriarchy 
imagined by the Minoans, with their goddess 
Potnia, but events took a different turn in the 
developing Greek tradition. The story tells how 
Kronos, Gaia’s youngest son, castrated his father 
and usurped his throne; he then married his 
sister Rhea, but in order to secure his position, 
he swallowed all their children as they were 
born. One alone escaped: the infant Zeus was 
smuggled to safety in Crete, where he grew to 
manhood plotting revenge against his unnatural 
sire. The god of open sky and mountain-top, 
Zeus was armed with flashing thunderbolts, and 
established his seat on the summit of Greece’s 
highest peak, Mount Olympus, from where he 
led his own family in war against the Titans 
(now regurgitated so as to be able to help in their 
father’s defence). The final victory of Zeus and 
his Olympians marked not only the end of the 
region’s pre-Greek period, but also a significant 
break with a past in which mother earth had 
been at the spiritual centre of things. 

WARSOFGODSAND MEN 

The epics of Homer (eighth century bc) did 
more than anything else to forge a common 
Greek identity. His tale of the battle for Troy, 


the warlike Iliad , and his account of the long 
and difficult homecoming of the trickster 
Odysseus, the Odyssey, may differ significantly 
in tone and technique, but both hold up a set of 
Greek heroes for respect and emulation. These 
stories, and the values they enshrined, became 
part of the general Greek inheritance, uniting 
scattered communities which might otherwise 
have shared only mutual enmity. 

THE OLYMPIAD 

The Homeric poems also mark the unforgettable 
mythic debut of the Olympians as rulers of the 
heavens, the often all-too human divinities 
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HOMERIC GODS AND HEROES 


presiding over the fortunes - and misfortunes - of 
mortal men and women. Hence, outraged at the 
slight they have received in being placed behind 
Aphrodite in terms of beauty, Hera, Zeus’s sister 
and queen, and his daughter Athene, the goddess 
of wisdom, both side with the Greeks in the 
hostilities that follow Paris’s theft of Helen. 
While the goddess of beauty and love herself may 
stand loyally by her supporter’s city, Aphrodite 
cannot finally prevail over the other goddesses, 
despite the assistance of her lover Ares, the god of 
war. Poseidon the earth-shaker, god of the sea, 
sets himself against Troy from the very start - 
although he also does his best to hinder 
Odysseus’s subsequent homeward journey. 
Fortunately, the hero has help from Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods. Even Apollo, the 
radiant sun-god, is not above intervening 
to bring about the death of the 
apparently invincible Achilles, while 
his sister the virgin-huntress Artemis, 
goddess of the moon, also takes the 
part of Troy. 

If the Greek gods as exhibited in 
Homer seem by today’s standards 
more petty than divine, their foibles 
have the paradoxical effect of 
underlining the importance of 
human agency. A culture which saw 
so many mortal frailties in its 
deities was correspondingly quick 
to discern the potential for 
greatness in humankind: the result 
would be an age of unparalleled artistic and 


intellectual achievement. Long before the 
Parthenon or Plato, in the depths of a 
supposedly ‘Dark Age’, the ancient Greeks 
had set forth on the long road that would 
lead to modernity. 


THE TROJAN WARS 


Asked to judge which was the fairest 
goddess - Hera, Athene or Aphrodite - 
Paris, Prince ofTroy, was offered various 
inducements to sway his decision. Hera, 
the consort of Zeus, offered him the gift of 
empire, while Athene promised him military 
might. Aphrodite, goddess of love, tempted 
him with the most beautiful woman in the 
world -and the young Paris could not resist. 

This most beautiful woman was Helen, 
wife of Menelaus, the king of Sparta (and 
brother of Agamemnon, king of Argos). Paris 
eloped with Helen after being welcomed in 
Sparta as an honoured guest, and heroes 
from scores of Greek cities heeded 
Agamemnon's call to arms and lay siege to 
Troy in an effort to restore Helen to her 
cuckolded husband. The conflict that 


followed was a series of stentorian speeches 
and heroic single combats, with the warrior 
ethics of pride and honour.Thus we meet the 
courageous Ajax, the cunning Odysseus and 
the angry Achilles - all but indestructible 
since his mother dipped him in the Styx, the 
river of the underworld, when he was an 
infant. Only the heel by which she held him 
was left unprotected, and it was here that he 
would finally be caught by an arrow from 
Paris's bow, after the Greek had slaughtered 
Paris's brother, the noble Trojan general 
Hector. The famous tale of the Wooden 
Horse-the ‘gift’ within which Odysseus and 
his troops contrived to make their way into 
the city - does not in fact figure in Homer's 
Iliad, though it is referred to incidentally in 
the Odyssey. 
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Civilization and Religion 


By the seventh century BC, Greece was shaking off the cultural slumber nf 
the Dark Age, its scattered settlements cohering into larger city-states. No 
longer isolated, inward-looking agricultural communities, such cities had 
their own trading colonies in the world beyond: Greek merchants plied the 
seas from Italy and Egypt to the southern Ukraine, As the importance of 
such contacts grew, so the influence of the productive middle classes 
increased at the expense of the old aristocracies: the trend was inevitably 
towa rds more pa rticipato ry form s of govern m e nt. The At hen s of t he fourth 
century BC would become the timeless paradigm for democratic rule, but to a 
greate r or I esser exte nt, a 11 Gree ce sh a red i n t he great ex per i m e nt. 
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ultimate symbol of ‘classical’ perfection. Its lines 
assert the triumph of human skill and ingenuity, a 
disdainful reproach to the rough untidiness of 
nature. A temple to Athene, the Parthenon 
enshrines for ever the co-opting of an Olympian 
goddess as tutelary deity to a single city. 

FESTIVALS 

The festival calendar in classical Greece likewise 
placed a premium on mortal, rather than divine, 
accomplishment: so it was, for example, with the 
original Olympic Games. First held in 776 bc in 
the shadow of Mount Olympus, this gathering 
brought the youth of Greece together to compete 
in running, wrestling and other tests of speed, 
strength and skill. Although the athletes’ 
achievements were offered up to Zeus (there were 
games in the name of Apollo and Athena 
elsewhere), such tournaments were first and 
foremost a showcase for the grace and strength of 
the human body. The importance of Dionysos, 
god of revelry, cannot be overestimated: there 
were seven Dionysiac festivals a year in Athens 
alone. The whole city processed to the theatre, 
where music and dancing set the scene for 
programmes of drama from farce to tragedy. 


CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION 

A VENEER OF CIVILIZATION? 

Yet if a city like Athens had much to celebrate, 
individual people still feared sickness and death, 
while states knew they were never entirely safe 
from the possibility of crop failure, plague or 
military defeat. The construction of a second fine 
classical temple to Athene on the Acropolis (the 
Erechtheion, around the much older shrine of 
Erechtheus, mythical king and archaic earth-god) 
underlines how reluctant the Athenians were to let 
go entirely of their older ancestral ways. In various 
of its aspects the cult of Apollo - and still more that 
of his son the serpent-god Asklepios, master of 
healing - hark back to pre-Olympian religious 
cults. As for the wild trances entered into by the 
more determined adherents of Dionysos, they 
suggest the sort of shamanism now associated with 
indigenous religions of the most ‘basic’ sort. 


DEATH OF THE YEAR 


The tradition that Kore, the daughter of 
Demeter, goddess of the harvest, had been 
abducted by Hades, the ruler of the 
underworld, was commemorated by Athenian 
youths in an annual autumn pilgrimage to the 
scene of the crime at Eleusis, on the coast 
north-west of Athens. Enraged at her loss, the 
goddess of the harvest had struck down the 
crops where they were growing in the fields — 
they would not bear fruit again, she warned, 
until she once more had her daughter. 
Concerned that their human subjects would 
soon starve, the gods sent Hermes down into 
the earth to bring Kore back-if she had eaten 
nothing in her time below she would be free 
forever. Hades had tempted her to take a few 


pomegranate seeds, however, and she was 
thus deemed to have sealed her marriage 
with the infernal king. Although restored once 
more to her mother, Kore was from that time 
obliged to return to her husband's home for 
one season in every four. During that time 
Demeter's bitterness is marked by biting 
frosts and barren soil.The tradition of Kore's 
descent to the underworld each winter and 
her subsequent resurrection for the spring, 
clearly reflects an age-old concern with the 
continuation of the agricultural cycle 
(presided over, not by male Zeus, but by a 
female deity), as well as a more modern 
theological preoccupation with the question 
of life after death. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Gods in Imperial Rome 


The origins of Rome were obscure and unpromising: through the earlier 
centuries of the first millennium bc another civilization dominated what is 


now central Italy — the Etruscans.The lively culture of the Etruscans is best 
remembered for its elaborately decorated complexes of tombs, but they 
were also responsibleforthe drainage scheme which allowed the 
reclamation of the land on which Rome would be built. Expanding downward 
from the surrounding hilltops, underthe auspices of Etruscan rule, the 
settlement established by Latin shepherds in the mid-eighth century was 
slowly evolving and as it grew, so did its confidence and self-belief: by 


509 bc, Rome had succeeded in expelling its Etruscan overlords; as a 


republic, it would bring all Italy under its control. By the second century ad 
Rome’s dominions spanned the known world, from Scotland to Syria, yet the 
civilization propagated there was recognizably Greek in origin. 


A S MIGHT BE expected with so 
pragmatic a people, the Romans took 
over the Greek gods along with much 
else, adapting more or less the entire Olympian 


creation, he was honoured on the first day of 
every month, as well as throughout Januarius, 
the first month of every year. Besides the great 
gods so far mentioned, the Romans held 


The Peoples of Italy 

The Etruscans were the dominant 
civilization in Italy throughout the early 
first millennium bc, but there were 
settlements of other peoples across the 
country as well. None were to pose a 
serious challenge to the Etruscans until the 
rising Roman republic finally drove them 
out. From this point, the Romans began 
extending the boundaries of their empire 
beyond their homeland and at its height, 
the Roman Empire ruled much of the 
known world. 


pantheon to their own purposes. Thus father 
Zeus became thundering Jupiter, his wife Hera 
the imperious Roman Juno, while Aphrodite 
became the love goddess Venus and chaste 
Artemis Diana. Athene passed her wisdom on to 
Minerva, the messenger Hermes was reinvented 
as Mercury. Yet such apparently straightforward 
transformations may mask rather more complex 
origins: the most famous Roman god of all, for 
example, was the war-god Mars. Although in 
time he assumed the attributes of the Greek Ares, 
he had in fact started life among the early Latins 
as an agricultural deity. Only as Rome’s raison 
d’etre shifted down the generations from the 
farming to the military front did Mars by slow 
degrees take on his more warlike nature. 

A BORROWED PANTHEON 

There was in fact no shortage of gods and 
goddesses, but most found their identities 
merged with, and their functions assumed by, 
members of this new and Greek-derived 
pantheon. One uniquely Roman deity who did 
survive, however, was the double-faced Janus, 
god of gateways, entrances and exits, new 
ventures and fresh beginnings. Associated not 
only with daybreak but with the world’s 
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THE GODS IN IMPERIAL ROME 


innumerable other minor deities in awe: 

the Lares (household spirits) and 

Penates (guardians of the 

pantry) were only the best 

known of these. If Janus 

presided over doorways, there 

were separate spirits responsible 

for hinges, thresholds and 

the doors themselves. For 

the pious Roman any 

action, from pruning a 

vine to embarking 

on an overseas 

voyage, might 

require the 

performance of precise 

rituals, special prayers 

and propitiatory offerings. 

AUGUSTUS, 

EMPERORANDGOD 

As time went on, and 
power in what had once 
been a republic became 
concentrated more and 
more in the hands of 
individual leaders, Rome 
saw the development of 
what modern states 
would come to know 


as the ‘cult of personality’. The 
adulation accorded to 
generals such as Julius 
Caesar led to their elevation 
to effective dictatorship, a 
role merely ratified when, in 
27 bc, Octavian, Caesar’s 
great-nephew and adoptive 
son, and final victor in the 
long years of faction-fighting that 
had followed the dictator’s 
assassination in 44 BC, enthroned 
himself as ‘Imperator’ or Emperor 
Augustus (the name simply means 
‘splendid’). In Egypt and the Asiatic 
provinces, where kings had long 
been venerated as gods, he was soon 
popularly regarded as a living 
divinity. After his death in AD 14, this 
became the official policy of Rome 
itself, and subsequent emperors were 
automatically promoted to the ranks of 
deities. So accepted a part of Roman 
life did such deifications become that, 
when the emperor Hadrian’s young 
lover Antinous drowned during a visit 
to Egypt in ad 130, the emperor had the 
youth enrolled among the gods and 
worshipped at shrines throughout 
the Empire. 


GREEK GODS ANDTHEIR 
ROMAN COUNTERPARTS 


Greek 

Roman 

Zeus 

Jupiter 

Hero 

Juno 

Aphrodite 

Venus 

Artemis 

Diana 

Athene 

Minerva 

Hermes 

Mercury 

Ares 

Mars 


CYBELE: ASIATIC SAVIOUR 


Although the Romans borrowed most of their 
pantheon wholesale from the Greeks, they 
were not too proud to take assistance 
wherever it was offered - especially in times 
of trouble.Their greatest fear in the early days 
of empire was the Punici, or Phoenicians, of 
Carthage. The region’s foremost mercantile 
and naval power, Carthage effectively ruled 
the coasts - and thus the commerce - of the 
entire Mediterranean. If Rome was to expand 
its influence further, it would have to find a 
way of capturing Carthage. Conversely, 
Carthage knew it had to see off this threat to 
its own dominance. In a series of Punic Wars 
fought from 264 bc, the advantage shifted 
back and forth between thetwo rival empires, 
at one point threatening to see Roman power 
extinguished completely. In the years after 
218 bc, the Carthaginian general Hannibal 
ranged relatively unhindered through Italy for 
several years, almost reaching the gates of 


Rome before the general Scipio turned the 

tables. By 206 bc the Carthaginians, ousted 

from Italy itself, had suffered a serious defeat 

in Spain. The following year, however, a 

prodigious meteorite-shower fell upon the 

city, an apparent omen which sent the 

Romans into a fever of consternation. An 

oracle urged them to invoke the aid of the 

Phrygian mother-goddess Cybele, whose 

sacred throne was a massive black boulder 

fallen from the skies: she, 

the prophecy promised, 

would rid Rome of the 

Carthaginian menace 

once and for all. Envoys 

sent to Asia Minor to the 

Phrygian king returned 

bearing Cybele’s throne: 

three years later, at Zama, 

Hannibal was finally 
vanquished. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

Religion and Philosophy 

The institutions of Greek and Roman religion are now a matter of strictly 
historical interest and the beliefs involved no more than an unusually rich 
and colourful mythology. But the philosophies first conceived in 
classical Athens and further developed in ancient Rome have 
remained in important respects as vital as ever. Religious and 
secularthought have been equally indebted to the work of these 
ancient pioneers. Without the ideas they set in motion the entire 
intellectual history of the western world would be very different. 


P HILOSOPHY BEGAN in the open air, 
around the city square, or agora, of 
Athens, where experienced thinkers or 
‘sophists’ gave lessons in logic and rhetoric - 
the art of persuasion - to the sons of more 
affluent citizens. This was the context in 
which the ideas first formulated by Socrates 
took shape, in the dialogues he had with his 
students at the end of the fourth century bc. 
He was compelled to commit suicide in 
399 bc, charged with ‘impiety’ and the 
corruption of Athenian youth - the tradition 
of intellectuals upsetting those in power was 
established very early. Although 
Socrates left no writings, his 
teachings were recorded by his 
pupil Plato, whose own 
philosophical contribution 
cannot clearly be distinguished 
from his master’s. It has, 
however, become conventional 
to attribute to Plato the 
distinction between material 
things and the ideas to which 
they give imperfect reflection, 
and in the case of humanity the 
difference between the body and 
the immortal soul. Plato’s 
student Aristotle took the more 
down-to-earth view that we 
could really only know what we 
could perceive for ourselves 
through our physical senses: the 
tension between these two 
opposing philosophies would 
prove the main intellectual 
armature of western thought 
through more than 2,000 years. 


THESCHOOLOFATHENS 

The colonnaded walks, or stoas, of central Athens 
were a favourite haunt of philosophers, hence the 
name given to the body of thought first 
propounded by Zeno of Citium around the end of 
the third century bc. ‘Stoicism’, as it came to be 
called, involved the submission of the individual 
self to the providential workings of the universe at 
large, the quiet acceptance of adversity and good 
fortune alike. As modified by later Greek thinkers 
like Epictetus and by Romans such as Seneca, 
Stoicism became the pre-eminent intellectual 
movement of the ancient world. What may sound 
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like a doctrine of passivity in fact involved the 
most strenuous efforts of discipline and self- 
control: in ad 65, after falling foul of his 
headstrong pupil Emperor Nero, Seneca took his 
own life in perfect calm - the ultimate stoic. 

THE SCEPTIC 

Sceptics such as Pyrrhon (c. 365-270 bc) 
and his followers took the ‘small-s’ scepticism 
of Aristotle to extremes, asking how far we 


could really know anything - even what our 
senses told us. Their solution, ‘suspending 
judgement’, may seem a defeatist one, but to 
the true sceptic, it was argued, it brought 
contentment and peace of mind. Pyrrhon’s 
Roman successor, Sextus Empiricus, gave his 
name to the sceptical doctrine of empiricism, 
the belief that sense-experience was the 
essential - albeit insufficient - basis of 
all knowledge. 


TRUE BELIEVERS? 


How far did the ancients actually believe 
their own mythology? Did their tales 
constitute a religious scripture? And did 
they take what we would call a 
‘fundamentalist’ view of their traditions' 
literal truth? From as early as the sixth 
century bc, in fact, the mythic conventions 
co-existed with a spirit of genuine 
scientific enquiry - however 
extravagant some of its findings 
may seem in retrospect. 

Pythagoras (b. c. 580 bc) 

formulated rules of geometry 

which hold today - as well as 

his idiosyncratic philosophy of 

reincarnation. By his doctrine of 

the ‘transmigration of the soul', 

the spirit slips from one physical 

form to another in successive lives, 

with the potential for progressive 

purification through abstinence and 

virtuous living. One hundred years 

later Heraclitus suggested that the 

entire cosmos was in a state of perpetual 

flux; its governing principle, reason, was 

manifested physically in fire. Anticipating 

the findings of modern science, 

Democritus (c. 460-370 bc) proposed that 

all matter was made up of minute 

atoms assembled in different 

combinations; the 

philosophy of Epicurus 

followed from this 

strictly materialistic 

view. Since there 

could be no gods or 

life after death there 

could be no higher 

goal than the 

avoidance of suffering 

inthe here and now- a 


serious argument only caricatured by later 
depictions of the Epicureans as a crowd of 
decadent pleasure-seekers. 
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Religions Under Rome 


At its height in the second century ad the Roman Empire covered some five million sq km 
(2 million sq miles), occupying lands which now belong to over 30 different sovereign states. 
Around 100 million Roman subjects were drawn together into a single political entity, despitethe 
enormous variety of their linguistic and cultural backgrounds. Yet, while their temporal authority 
was absolute, the Romans were much more relaxed about matters spiritual: undertheir iron rule a 
remarkable religious diversity was free to thrive. 


D etermined standardizers, 

the conquering Romans created an air 
of uniformity wherever they went in 
everything from law to architecture, from 
entertainment to roadbuilding, from fashion to 
city planning. It was precisely these profound 
rigidities, and the cultural confidence they 
gave, that enabled the expanding empire to 
display comparative tolerance towards local 
religious beliefs and ritual practices. In fact, the 
Romans were able to make such open- 
mindedness an instrument of pacification in 
newly conquered territories, native deities 


being recruited to the Roman side. Rather as 
the old gods had been subsumed into the 
official Roman pantheon, indigenous cults 
were spliced together with Roman traditions by 
a process of ‘syncretism’. 

AN ECUMENICAL EMPIRE 

In parts of Gaul the Roman war god was linked 
to a local god of light: Mars Loucetus, as he 
became known, was widely worshipped. At Bath 
the British spring goddess Sulis was associated so 
closely with the Roman Minerva that they 
became to all intents and purposes different 


The Roman Empire by the 
Second Century ad 
In the second century bc the area under 
Roman rule covered only Italy and its 
islands, and the small coastal area of 
Dalmatia to the east. Three hundred 
years later the empire's boundaries 
stretched as far north as the Scottish 
border in the British Isles, modern-day 
France and Spain, the coastal areas of 
North Africa and eastwards to the Black 
Sea. Some gods and goddesses in 
subject lands succeeded in maintaining 
their independent existence, and in 
some cases exerted a strong influence 
on the Roman people (e.g. Isis and 
Mithras). They became known as 
mystery religions. 
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facets of a single Romano-British deity. In North 
Africa, meanwhile, characteristics of the old 
Phoenician fertility god Baal-Hammon, renewer 
of all energies, were effectively grafted on to 
those of Jupiter, to produce a recognizably 
Roman deity, Jupiter-Ammon, whose particular 
characteristics were nevertheless appropriate to 
the traditions of a region on whose arid soils 
agricultural life had always been that much more 
precarious than they had ever been in Italy. 

MITHRAS 

Some gods and goddesses in subject lands 
succeeded in maintaining their independent 
existence: the Egyptian Isis, and her husband 
Osiris, for example. The latter’s death each 
year clearly symbolized the death of the crops 
in the Nile Valley; the tears of the widow who 
restored him to life were the annual floods. At 
first an underground cult, confined to slaves, 
the worship of Isis had won a degree of official 
backing, and by the first century ad she had a 
prestigious temple in the heart of imperial 
Rome. By that time Mithras, the Persian god of 
light and truth, had won a wide unofficial 
following in the Roman army: a male-only 
cult, with tough initiation rites, it naturally 


appealed to battle-hardened legionaries. 
Wherever the legions went, Mithras went too, 
the soldiers’ guardian and guide: signs of his 
worship have been found in the very shadow of 
Hadrian’s Wall. 

The fort at Carrawburgh, Northumberland 
is one of five Mithraic shrines to have been 
found in Britain, and one of the best sources yet 
discovered of archeological insights into the 
workings of this secret devotion. Some 20 
adherents seem to have gathered 
here at any one time, wearing masks 
to mark the level of initiation they 
had reached - those grades we know 
of are Raven, Tion, 

Soldier, Bride and Father. 

The ordeals endured by 
postulants hoping to 
progress from one grade to 
the next included everything 
from the binding of the 
hands with chicken 
intestines to the 
branding of the body 
with red-hot 
irons and even 
burial alive. 


RENDER UNTO CAESAR... 


Roman tolerance was not, of course, 
unlimited: wherever native religions showed 
the potential for destabilization they were 
ruthlessly crushed, as the Druids were, for 
instance, in parts of Gaul. Denounced by 
later critics as a ‘slave morality’, 
Christianity's values of peace and 
forgiveness should have made it easy 
enough for the Roman Empire to absorb.This 
does seem to be the case: it was Jesus’s 
misfortune that his mission on earth 
happened to coincide with a period of violent 
resistance in the province of Judaea. The 
chronicler Josephus, the only Roman author 
specifically to deal with Christ in his work, 
shows much more interest in the armed 
independence-struggle (and mass- 
crucifixion) of the Jewish Maccabees. Even 
afterwards, when Christ’s followers did 
indeed suffer savage persecution, it was in 
the first instance a matter of political 
opportunism, the Emperor Nero needing to 
find a scapegoat for the disastrous fire that 


destroyed much of his capital in ad 64. Only 
very slowly in the centuries that followed 
would Christianity’s gospel of love come to 
be regarded as a serious threat to the mighty 
Roman Empire. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 

Religion of the Landscape 

Indigenous religion in northern Europe was based upon the activities of everyday life.The climate 
and landscape gave it its character, hunting and farming its deities and festivals. Focused on 
local cults and shrines, it was eventually overwhelmed by the better-organized Christian church. 


Northern European Peoples 



FRISIANS 


LOMBARDS 


SLAVS 


Offerings were cast into lakes 
and springs at certain times of 
year in thanksgiving or 
propitiation. Holy trees were 
protected by fences, and decked 
with garlands and ribbons. 
Sacred signs, images of gods 
and animals were carved on 
rocky outcrops; stopping- 
places along tracks and roads 
were marked by shrines to local 
gods as places of devotion 
for travellers. 

Other holy places with no 
particular natural features have 
been marked by posts, images 
and temples. Cairns were 
generally erected where a 
sacrifice was made, or where a 
person had died. It was a sacred 


Left: Northern European Peoples 
With the decline of the Roman Empire 
the way was opened for expansion of 
the native northern Europeans. 
Germanic peoples spread northwards 
to Sweden and Norway and westwards 
into France. Later the marauding 
Viking Norsemen took this influence 
still further, expanding into Iceland 
and the British Isles and even on into 
the Mediterranean. 


N orthern European religion is 

essentially polytheistic. Northern 
religion acknowledges spirit guardians 
of fields and flocks, earth spirits, water and tree 
sprites, spiritual protectors of travellers and 
seafarers, personifications of disease and death, 
and demons who bring bad luck. These are the 
innate spiritual qualities of places, expressed as 
guardian spirits or deities. 

A SACRED LANDSCAPE 

Religion in northern Europe is inextricably 
bound up with landscape, climate and the cycle 
of the seasons. The same features of landscape 
are sacred in the Celtic, Germanic, Slavic and 
Baltic traditions into which the main elements 
of northern European religion may 
conveniently be divided. They include hills and 
mountains, springs, rivers and lakes, special 
rocks and trees. Each have their particular 
marks of veneration. Mountains were ritually 
ascended on the holy days of the sky gods. 
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act to place a stone upon it with a prayer. From 
around the ninth century, labyrinths made of turf 
or stones were used in spring rites, weather-magic 
and ceremonies of the dead. Early Christian 
churches were built on such sacred places when 
the old religion was destroyed. There are 134 
places in Brittany alone where Christian churches 
are built upon places of ancient worship. 

Particular mountains were recognized as holy. 
Among the most notable are Mont Ventoux in 
Provence, the Celtic holy mountain of the winds; 
Helgafell in Iceland; Rip in Bohemia, the place of 
the Czech ancestors; Horselberg, Wurmberg and 
Brocken in Germany; and the Polish holy 
mountains of Gora Kosciuszki, Lysa Gora, 
Radunia and Sobotka. Mountains dedicated to St 
Michael all over Europe were often formerly 
places of solar veneration. 


RECORDS 

Certain ancient texts, most notably the Irish 
Dindsencbas preserve landscape myths that date 
from pre-Christian times. The best record of 
landscape religion comes from Iceland. During the 
ninth and tenth centuries, the uninhabited island of 
Iceland was colonized by settlers from Norway and 
the Western Isles of Scotland. Their religious 
response to the landscape is recorded in 
Landndmabok. These settlers were acutely aware 
of the spiritual nature of places. Certain areas were 
not settled, being reserved for the landvaettir (‘land 
wights’) or spirits of place. Ceremonies were 
performed in honour of the landvaettir , and 
offerings left for them. More generally, prayers 
were directed towards Elelgafell, the Icelandic holy 
mountain. Before praying, devotees first washed 
their faces out of respect. 


Heathendom is... that they 
worship heathen gods, and 
the sun or moon, fire or rivers, 
water-wells or stones, or forest 
trees of any kind... 

The Dooms of Canute, king of 
Denmark and England (1020-23). 


SEASONAL FESTIVALS 

Throughout northern Europe, religious festivals are linked with the seasons. The midwinter solstice, celebrating the 
increasing light after the longest night, is the major festival of the year. Celebrated with feasting and fires, disguise and 
games, it was the old Norse Yule, Slavic Kracun, and the Lithuanian Kucios and Kaledos. Most midwinter rites and 
ceremonies of the old religion were absorbed into Christmas. 

In eastern Europe, the day on which the first thunder of the year was heard was sacred to the god Perun. Because hens begin 
to lay when days become longer than the nights, eggs are symbols of springtime.The oldest extant spring egg is from Wolin, 
Poland. Covered with marbled patterns, it dates from the tenth century.The Christian festival of Easter is named after the 
Germanic goddess of springtime, Eostre. 

In Celtic religion, Beltane fires, sacred to the god of fire and light, Belenos, were kindled on May Day, and maypoles were 
erected. Midsummer was also commemorated by erecting poles and lighting fires. Harvest-time was the Anglo-Saxon festival 
of Lammas, the Celtic La Lunasa celebrating the god Lugus.The ancestral dead were remembered in early November with 
festivals including the Celtic La Samhna and the Lithuanian Velines. 
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Celtic Religion 

The Celts emerged as a powerful force in central Europe, later expanding to occupy the north¬ 
west. Acknowledging the divine in all things, their religion was influenced by Roman practices. 
The Druids arethe best-remembered ancient priesthood of northern Europe, although they 
suffered persecution first by the Romans, then by the Christian Church. 


D EFINED BY THEIR material culture, 
the Celts emerged as a recognizable 
group around the seventh century BC in 
Austria: the Hallstatt Culture. From the fifth 
century bc, the Greeks gave the name ‘Keltoi’ to 
the tribes of central Europe who raided their cities. 
During the late fifth century bc Celtic influences 
expanded westwards into what is now France and 
Spain, northwards to Britain and Ireland and 
eastwards through the Balkans into Asia Minor. 

Early Celtic religion was aniconic (without 
images) and atectonic (without architectural 
settings). Celtic oral culture has left no ancient 
texts, and any information we have comes from 
contemporary Greek and Roman authors, in 
addition to archeology and later writings that 
put oral traditions in writing. 


HOLY GROVES AND TEMENOI 

Celtic holy groves (nemetona) were held in awe 
and approached only by members of the 
priesthood. The modern place-name element 
nemet or nympton denotes the former site of a 
holy grove. The goddesses Nemetona and 
Rigonemetis are named as protectors of groves. 
The temenos was the central place of collective 
worship for the continental Celts; it was an 
enclosure, defined by ditches, in which 
ceremonial gatherings took place and was 
generally square or rectangular. In central 
Europe the enclosures known as viereckschanze 
(‘four-cornered fort’) are Celtic temenoi. The 
temenoi contained aniconic or iconic images, 
sacred stones, ceremonial fireplaces, a tree or 
pole, wells and shafts for ritual offerings. 
Compressed earth at such places attests to 
ceremonial perambulation or dances around 
the central point. 

IMAGES OFTHE GODS 

From the late sixth century bc, the Celts began 
to make anthropomorphic images from stone 
which were set up on burial mounds. Under the 
influence of Mediterranean culture, the Celts in 


the areas of present-day France, Germany and 

Switzerland adopted human form for their Celtic Europe By 200 bc 

The extent of the Celtic inhabitation 
deities. Sacred buildings were introduced as the of Europe is best identified through 

result of the influence of Roman religion and evidence of their material culture such 

_ ri. 1 • 1 • • 1 • as artefacts, burial sites, hillforts and 

some 70 Celtic deities are named in surviving ... . TU , ... 

0 settlements. The map shows their area 

inscriptions from the Roman period. of influence by 200 bc. 
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Brigid was a great goddess 
whom the poets worshipped, 
for very great and noble was 
her perfection. Her sisters 
were Brigid, woman of healing, 
and Brigid, woman of smith's 
craft, goddesses. 

Cormac's Glossary, Ireland, 
ninth century ad 


Julius Caesar stated that the Gauls 
considered Dis Pater, the lord of the underworld, 
to be their divine ancestor. In Ireland, the 
goddess Dana was the ancestress of certain 
tribes. The Celtic kings in Britain counted their 
descent from the divine couple Beli and Anna. 
Lugus, or Lugh, was the supreme god of the 
western Celts. 

In Celtic regions under Roman rule, images 
and altars to Celtic deities bore inscriptions that 
reflected the interpretatio Romana. According 
to this, Lugus is equated with Mercury, Taranis, 
the Celtic god of thunder, with Jupiter, and 
Teutates, god of the tribe, with Mars. Gods of 


war, also assimilated with the Roman Mars, 
include Belutacadros, Cocidius, Corotiacus, 
Loucetius and Rigisamus. Ogmios, god of 
strength and eloquence, was equated with 
Hercules. Poeninus, god of mountain ranges, 
was also equated with Jupiter. 

In common with other European 
traditions, the Celts acknowledged various 
gods of trades and crafts. Seafarers 
worshipped the sea-god called Manannan or 
Manawydden. Smiths had a god with a name 
close to the Irish Gobniu, Sucellos was god of 
vineyards and Rosmerta goddess of 
fruitfulness and financial gain. 


CELTIC PRIESTHOOD 


The Celtic priesthood comprised the 
Bards, Vates and Druids, all of whom were 
restricted to Ireland, Gaul and Britain.The 
Bards were the genealogists, keepers of 
myth and song. Vates performed sacred 
divinations, whilst the Druids performed 
religious rites. The Roman author Lucan, 
in his Pharsalia, mentions the Gaulish 
Druids who lived in deep groves and 
remote woodlands. ‘They worship the gods 
in the woods without using temples,' noted 
his commentator. 

According to classical writers, the Druids, 
whose name meant ‘men of the oak tree’, 
were keepers of astronomical knowledge 
and regulators of the calendar. A first- 


century bc bronze calendar from Coligny in 
France, inscribed with Greek characters, is 
the only surviving example. Divided into 62 
consecutive lunar months, it shows the main 
religious festivals of the Gallic year, with 
auspicious and inauspicious months. 
According to classical sources, the Druids 
taught the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls. In this belief, human souls at death 
enter into trees, rocks or animals, or newborn 
humans. Outside the Druidic order, each holy 
place had its own guardian, certain members 
of the family who owned the land.The office of 
dewar, keeper of sacred things, continued in 
Scotland and Ireland in a Christian context 
until the twentieth century. 
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Germanic Religion 


Germanic religion was relatively uninfluenced by Rome. Spread to 
England in the sixth century ad, it was soon replaced by Christianity. 

In mainland Europe, it succumbed to the crusades of Charlemagne. 

It survived longer in Scandinavia, from whence it was re-exported to 
the British Isles by theVikings, who also took itto Iceland and Greenland. 


HE POLYTHEISTIC RELIGION of the 
Germanic peoples was centred upon the 
cult of the divine ancestor. In early times, 
the king’s ancestor was also the tribal god, and 
this principle was maintained until well into 
Christian times. Seven out of eight Anglo-Saxon 
royal genealogies begin with Woden, as does the 
Swedish royal line. Folk meetings were held on 
moot hills, the burial mounds of ancestors, whose 
help was invoked in decision-making. Seeresess 
accompanied early Germanic rulers; they 
contacted the spirits of the ancestors by various 
divinatory techniques. From the fourth century 
ad, they used the runes - an alphabet derived 
from the Etruscans with religious significance, 


used in divination and sacred inscriptions - 
which were believed to come from Woden. 

THE GERMANIC GODS 

Germanic religion continued in Scandinavia 
until the tenth century AD, long after it had died 
out in England and Germany. The conversion 
of England began in ad 597, when the first 
Christian missionaries arrived in Kent and in 
ad 716 Boniface made his first trip to Germany. 
It was re-imported to parts of Britain (northern 
Scotland and eastern England) and to central 
Ireland by Viking and Danish settlers, although 
Christianity seemed to have survived the Viking 
raids, albeit with interruptions in Christian 



Settlements of the Germanic Peoples 
The Germanic peoples are classed as 
those peoples descended from the 
speakers of Proto-Germanic - the 
ancestor of German, as well as Dutch and 
Scandinavian. Germanic peoples shared 
a common culture and religion, which 
spread with them as they migrated. 
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NORDIC PRIESTHOOD AND TEMPLES 


GERMANIC RELIGION 


The office of Godi originated in the priest 
of atri be or clanwhohelda certain sacred 
place in common. Godar were never full¬ 
time officials, but were rather hereditary 
landowners who had the duty to maintain 
ancestral holy places. In Iceland, the Godi 
in charge of the temple at Kialarnes, the 
direct descendent of the first settler, Ingulf 
Amarson, bore the title Alsherjargodi, or 
High Priest. In accordance with ancient 
tradition Iceland was divided into four 
quarters, each containing three 
jurisdictions, further subdivided into three 
Godord, each with its ruling Godi. The 
Icelandic law-making assembly (Logretta) 
was originally composed largely of Godar. 

Norse temples were the personal property 
of the hereditary keeper of the land on which 
they stood. In Iceland, the Hofud-hof or 
public temples were sometimes owned by 
women. During the settlement period (ninth 
to tenth centuries ad), whole temples were 
shipped to Iceland. Erbyggja Saga tells of the 
Norwegian Godi Thorolf Mostrarskegg 
transporting his timber temple of Thor, 


complete with the sacred earth on which it 
stood. Some Norse shrines were dedicated 
to particular gods, such as the temple of the 
BlackThor at Dublin. Others housed many 
deities. 


practice. In earlier times, the sky god Tiwaz 
was considered the chief deity. There is also 
evidence of an older, pre-agricultural pantheon, 
including the god Frey and the goddess Freyja, 
known in Scandinavia as the Vanir. In Anglo- 
Saxon England, Woden and Thunor were the 
major gods, whilst in Saxony, their 
counterparts, Wotan and Donar were 
venerated. Later, in Viking times, Odin 
(Woden) became pre-eminent, with the title 
Allfather. Thor (Thunor), god of the peasantry, 
was relegated to the status of son of Odin. 

HOLY PLACES 

The Germanic religious landscape 
was filled with sacred places. The 
Anglo-Saxon Wih was a holy image 
standing in the open. In Scandinavian 
practice, unsheltered images were 

protected by a fence of Hazel 
posts and ropes (the Vebond). 

More substantial was a shrine 

covered with a pavilion, the 

Traef or Horgr. In 

Scandinavia and Scandinavian 

colonies, communal worship took place in the 

Hof, a hall-form farmhouse with a special 


extension, the afhus, where sacred objects and 
images were kept. Here, regular festivals were 
observed to mark the passing of the seasons. 

There was a shrine in Saxony with a huge 
post called Irminsul, the ‘universal pillar’, which 
was destroyed by Charlemagne in ad 772. The 
shrines of the god Fosite, on the holy island of 
Heligoland, were destroyed in ad 785. In the 
Viking age, important temples of 
the Nordic gods stood at Jellinge 
in Denmark, Sigtuna and Gamla 
Uppsala in Sweden, Mseri, Lade, 
Skiringssal, Trondenes and Vatnsdal in 
Norway, Kialarnes in Iceland and Dublin 
in Ireland. Many Nordic temples 
contained images of more than 
one god, though some were 
dedicated to a single deity. 
At Gamla Uppsala, the 
Swedish royal centre, 
which emerged as the most important 
temple, there were images of Thor, Odin and 
Frey - the three chief gods. 


Odin is called Allfather, for he 
is the father of the gods. He is 
also called Father of the Slain, 
for all who fall in battle are his 
adoptive sons. He gives them 
places in Valhalla... 

Gylfagynning, Snorri Sturluson 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

Slavic and Baltic Peoples 

Slavic and Baltic religion followed the general pattern of the Celtic and Germanic traditions. 
Worship was conducted first in holy groves, and later in wooden temples served by priests and 
priestesses. In Lithuania, a state religion emerged in the thirteenth century whose remnants were 
still evident 300years later. 


T HE SLAVS CAME into existence as a 
recognized ethnic group formed of the 
amalgamation of various tribes who 
came to occupy their territory in the sixth 
century AD. Their polytheistic religion 
continued long after the Christian church had 
taken over western and south-eastern Europe. 
In early times, the head of the family or clan 
officiated at religious ceremonies. From the 
eighth to ninth centuries onwards, a Slavic 
priesthood emerged. Rites formerly performed 
in open-air enclosures or groves were 
transferred to newly built temples. In 
Pomerania, there were three grades of priest. 
Central or provincial temples were officiated 
over by a high priest. 

THE SLAVIC GODS 

Byzantine chronicles of the sixth century AD 
mention the Slavic god Svarog, a god of fire and 
light, equating him with the Greek Hephaistos. 
His son, Dazbog, was paralleled with the sun- 
god Helios. Dazbog was brought into the 
pantheon of Kiev by Duke Vladimir in AD 980. 
As Svarozic (son of Svarog) the god Dazbog 


was worshipped by the Elbe Slavs. In 1008 
Bruno von Querfurt described his cult centre at 
Retra. Inside a castle with nine towers was a 
timber temple adorned with aurochs - horns 
bedecked with gold and jewels. Among others, 
the main image was of Svarozic, dressed in 
armour, with weapons. The temple was 
destroyed in 1068. 

THE CULT OF PERUN 

The thunder god Perun (Lithuanian Perkunas) 
was venerated throughout the Slavic and 
Baltic lands, in association with the weather- 
and wind-gods Erisvorsh, Varpulis and 
Dogoda. Perun is first mentioned in the 
seventh-century ad Life of St Demetrios of 
Salonika. In ad 980, an image of Perun with a 
silver head and a golden beard was set up by 
the side of the River Volchov at Kiev. At 
Perynj, near Novgorod, an eternal fire of oak 
branches was maintained in honour of Perun. 
Oak trees were sacred to Perun. In Poland, a 
holy oak was venerated at Czestochowa. In 
the tenth century, Russian devotees sacrificed 
chickens, made offerings of meat and bread, 
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SLAVIC AND 


and shot arrows in honour of the god at a 
sacred oak on the holy island of Chortice in 
the river Dnieper. 

LITHUANIAN STATE RELIGION 

Lithuanian religion was formulated by 
Sventaragis in the sixth century AD, when the 
cult of Perkunas was established. All over 
Lithuania, on tracts of land called alkos sacred 
to the god, eternal fires were maintained by 
priestesses known as vaidilutes. Sventaragis 
established an ancestral centre in an oak grove 
at Vilnius, where the ancestors of the ruling 
dynasty were venerated. 

During the early thirteenth century, in 
response to external threats, a polytheistic state 
religion was established by King Mindaugas. It 
amalgamated local cults, emphasized the 

TEMPLES IN 

Until 1123, when it was destroyed by Bishop 
Otto of Bamberg, a temple of Gerovit stood 
at Wolgast, a fortified holy island at the 
junction of three rivers in Pomerania. Until 
the same time, temples ofTriglav existed at 
Wolin, Sezezin and the place that retains his 
name today, Trzyglow. The holy island of 
Rijgen in the Baltic, settled by the Wends in 
the seventh century ad, contained two main 
temple enclosures, at Garz and Arkona. 
At Garz, an oaken image of the god Rugievit 


worship of national heroes, practised cremation 
of the dead, and taught the doctrine of 
reincarnation. Until the early fifteenth century, 
Lithuanian royalty and noblemen were cremated 
in full regalia accompanied by their horses, dogs 
and falcons. As late as 1583, Jesuit monks 
visiting Lithuania reported that Perkunas was 
being worshipped at oak trees. 

In addition to the Vilnius shrine, there was 
another important centre at Romuva (now 
in the Kaliningrad enclave of Russia), 
where, Peter von Duisburg records in 1326, 
a high priest, Kriviu Krivaitis, officiated. 
Whilst Perkunas was the major god, the 
Lithuanian pantheon contained many other 
deities, including the goddesses Zemyna 
(earth), Saule (sun), Gabija (fire), and Laima, 
goddess of individual destinies. 

POMERANIA 

had seven heads and seven swords. 

A hereditary high priest who was the head of 
the ruling family officiated at the temple of 
Svantevit (Svarog) at Arkona. Svantevit was 
depicted in a multiple-headed image holding 
a horn. Comparable tenth-century images 
have been found in Poland in the Riavinski 
forest and the River Zbruc. The Rijgen 
temples were destroyed in 1169 by Danish 
crusaders after fierce resistance from the 
men-at-arms dedicated to defend them. 


BALTIC PEOPLES 


In Vilnius... Skirtnantas, the 
Lithuanian ruler, ordered vestals 
and priests to make offerings in 
honour of the gods and to the 
Great God Perkunas, who rules 
fire, thunder and lightning. Day 
and night, they were to feed the 
eternal flame with oak wood. 

If the fire ever went out, it was 
re-tit from sparks made with a 
great boulder. 

The Lithuanian and 
Samogytian Chronicle 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

The Maya 


In what is now Mexico, the Maya dominated the lowland peninsula of 
theYucatan highlands, Chiapas and most of Guatemala.There was 
never one unified theocracy but a number of aggressive city-states.The 
Maya favoured the arts and learning and pushed knowledge of astronomy and 
mathematics much furtherthan any previous civilization in the Americas.They 
recorded much of their knowledge and beliefs by means of glyphs which, since 
their decipherment, have enabled usto know much more about their religion. 


T he effects on the Mayan people of their 
huge pantheon of supernatural forces - 
deities, spiritual beings and essences, 
could in part be discerned or predicted by the use 
of their Calendars. The Tzolkin or divinatory 
calendar, consisted of a 260-day sacred round. 
Found exclusively in Mesoamerica, the calendar 
consisted of 13 numbers linked to 20 day names, 
each of which was a divine force: the first, Imix 
was linked to the earth monster. 


All gods were endowed with a 
calendrical presence, some more directly 
than others: the Pahuatuns or wind 
deities (Ik in the calendar); the Chicchans, 
a giant snake (Chicchan); and the four 
Balams, jaguars who protected the 
cultivated fields (lx). Also important were 
Exchel, the moon and the four Chacs or 
rain gods. (See also pages 84-85 on 
The Highland Maya Today.) 
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Left: The Realm of the Maya 
Like their neighbours, the Aztec, the 
Maya thrived on trade. This map shows 
the realm of the Maya, their 
settlements, their language groups 
and the items that they traded. 


Right: A jade serpent recovered 
from a sacred well (or cenote) at 
Chichen Itza. 


TIMELINE 

Olmecs 

150-750 BC 

Zapotecs 

AD 300-600 

Classic Maya 

AD 300-900 
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THE MAYA 


MAYA COSMOLOGY 

In Maya cosmology, seven layers extended 
above the earth ruled by the 13 deities of the 
Heavens: six marked the sun’s ascent, six its 
descent and one its position at midday. Below 
the earth was Xibalba, the realm of the dead, 
consisting of four layers and ruled by the nine 
deities of the underworld, an unpleasant place 
of putrefaction and strong smells from which 
illnesses came. Each night, the sun passed 
through the underworld in the guise of a jaguar, 
descending through four layers before 
midnight, to ascend again (through four) to rise 
in the east. The underworld was linked to the 
heavens by a huge tree, the ceiba, which is still 
considered to be sacred in Mayan communities 
today. The tree marked the centre of the earth, 
distinguishing where the sun rose (our east and 
linked to the colour red) from where the sun set 
(west and linked to black). The north and south 
(or up and down) were simply known as 
sides of heaven and associated with white and 
yellow respectively. 

The other, 365-day calendar was important for 
determining the dates of ritual. It consisted of 18 
named months linked to 20 numbers (360) and a 
month of five days known as the Uayeb, whose 
days were considered particularly unpropitious. 
The 365-day calendar was based on astronomical 
calculations and intermeshed with the 260-day 
divinatory calendar. With the two calendars 
combined, an identically named day only occurred 
every 52 years, after which a new cycle began. 


The 365-day solar calendar 
consisting of 18 months of 20 days 
(here shown running together) 


The 20 day names of the 
260-day sacred round 



The 13 day numbers of the 
260-day sacred round 

The Mayans, like other Mesoamerican 
peoples such as the later Aztecs, had a 
sophisticated calendar. The divinatory, 
260-day calendar intermeshed with the 
365-day calendar (rather like interlocking 
cog wheels) to give each day its distinct 
character. With both calendars, an 
identically named day only re-occurred 
every 18,980 days (i.e. 52 years). 



RECOVERING MAYA BELIEFS 


It is the Chilam Balam and the Popul Vue, documents 
written after the Spanish Conquest, which began in 1517, 
plus the numerous depictions on pottery and sculpture, 
which tell us much of what we know about the Maya's 
beliefs, mythology and practices: such as those of the 
mythical hero-twins, Xbalanque and Hunapahu, sons of 
Hun H unapahu (god of corn), who were monster slayers 
and ballplayers. More recently the decipherment of the 
Mayan hieroglyphic script has added detail which 
previously could only be guessed at. 

Rituals were huge affairs, preceded by fasting, 
abstinence and ceremonial steam baths, 
accompanied by music, dancing and incense and 
attended by many. Autosacrifice was an important 
means of contacting the deities. By drawing a cord 
or piece of grass through the penis or the nose, and 
letting blood, visions could be induced, personified by 
the Vision Serpent.This was performed particularly by 
the king and his wife. Human sacrifice did occur, 


especially of war captives and occasionally of children, but 
not on a scale comparable to the Aztecs. Animals and birds 
were also offered, such as armadillos and parrots, and 
plants or plant products: copal, flowers, cacao, honey and 
the rubbery like chichle, from which chewing gum is made. 

Deities varied from community to community as did the 
details of the calendars themselves. Both calendars are still 
to be found in use today, however, in many Mayan 
communities in the highlands of Guatemala, for divinatory 
purposes and to give shape to the ritual year. 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Aztecs 


The Aztecs were an itinerant people who settled in the Valley of Mexico 
between ad 1200 and 1300. From humble beginnings they rose to become the 
dominant political force in Central America by the time of the Spanish arrival 
in 1519. Daily life was dominated by the sun,Tonatiuh, who by the time of the 
Aztecs (1350-1525) was often equated with Huitzilopochtli, their principal 
deity and also a god of war. He demanded to befed by blood in orderto keep 
rising, necessitating human sacrifice. 


W HAT WE KNOW of Aztec religion 
is primarily due to the accounts of 
those Spanish friars who, after the 
Aztec defeat, became interested in the beliefs 
and practices they were attempting to stamp 
out. The Aztec codices, folding screens books 
made from deer skin, give us details in a 
pictorial language while the sculptural forms 
can tell us what their deities looked like. 

THE RISEOFTHE LAST SUN 

The Aztecs were the last of a number of 
different cultures that occupied the Central 
Mexican plateau and the most belligerent, 
although their expansionist empire lasted only 
a century. Huitzilopochtli owed his pre¬ 
eminence to the Chichimeca-Mexica tribal 
peoples whose deity he was. They had made 
Tenochtitlan (today Mexico City) their home in 


around ad 1325, after a long journey south 
from Aztlan during the fifth and final Sun, 
which was to bring earthquakes and famine. 

THE COSMOS 

According to myth, there had already been four 
previous Suns, each of which had been 
destroyed. But the last was a Sun of movement, 
such that some of the gods had even sacrificed 
themselves in order to keep it in motion. The 
world was believed to consist of a disc 
surrounded by water with 13 layers above and 
nine layers below. In the highest lived 
Ometeotl, the omnipotent supreme being, deity 
of duality both masculine and feminine, but 
who also lived in Mictlan, the underworld and 
peopled all the other layers. Ometeotl had four 
sons, the four Tezcatlipocas, (a name usually 
translated as ‘Smoking Mirror’) two of whom 


The Aztec Empire to 1519 
The Aztec relied heavily on trade and 
tributes for their livelihood. The map 
shows the major sites, settlements and 
trading routes of the Aztec Empire 
to 1519. The expansion of the Empire 
was also driven by the need to acquire 
captives for use as human sacrifices. 
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THE AZTECS 


are sometimes known as Quetzalcoatl (‘Plumed 
Serpent’) and Huitzilopochtli (‘Hummingbird 
on the Left’). 

Associated with the four early Suns, they 
were responsible for creating fire, a half sun and 
moon, water, other divine beings and the 
calendar. But it was the fifth Sun that completed 
the cosmos. 

THE FESTIVALS 

The Aztecs had two calendars, the Haab and the 
Tonalpohualli, but most of the large monthly 
religious festivals were related to the former, the 
365-day cycle. Many were for agricultural 
matters and dedicated to Tlaloc and the 
Tlaloque (the deities of water and fertility), 
while others propitiated Huitzilopochtli, 
Tezcatlipoca or Xiuhtecuhtli (deity of fire), or 
female deities, such as the goddess of love, 
Xochiquetzal (‘Precious Flower’) or Coatlicue 
(‘She of the Serpent Skirt’). 


These were lavish and costly affairs, at least 
in Tenochtitlan which was a large and 
sophisticated city, with 30 distinct classes of 
priests and priestesses, education for women, 
and slaves. The ceremonies were held in the 
open air and were attended by thousands, 
including the common people. 

During the preparatory days, 
the priests fasted (one meal 
per day) and observed 
prohibitions (on bathing 
and sex). An all-night vigil 
preceded the festival itself, 
which was usually of 
several days duration. 

Shrines were embowered 
and decorated with 
flowers, and offerings 
of food, clothing 
and rubber-spattered 
papers were made, 
accompanied by 
burning incense and 
libations. Through¬ 
out the festivities 
sacred songs were 
sung, music played and 
there was dancing. 

Festivities in the countryside were simpler, 
more benign and often dedicated to local and 
feminine deities (such as Tonantzin, who 
represented the power of the earth). For 
although the Aztecs conquered a huge area and 
brought all the foreign deities into their 
pantheon in Tenochtitlan, they were unable to 
obliterate local customs. 

Most pre-Christian practices were 
eradicated, with time, by the Spaniards but 
there are today groups in Mexico City who 
are disaffected with their lives and 
with globalization. Calling themselves the 
Mexica, they are attempting to reinvent 
Aztec religiosity. 


THE SACRIFICES 


Each festival had one or more processions 
which included those to be sacrificed, 
sometimes dressed up as deities ( ixiptla ), 
whom they impersonated for a day or two, 
living in luxury, before their hearts were cut 
out with an obsidian knife and offered up in 
ceremonial vessels and their flayed skins 
worn by male dancers. These were 
theatrical occasions with dramatic appeal 


and a compelling political message: that 
the Aztecs were the servants of their 
deities. Often thousands of men and 
women were sacrificed, captives from 
neighbouring groups, their bodies allowed 
to fall down the steps from the top of the 
ceremonial pyramids, after which their 
heads were placed on the skull rack and 
their flesh cooked. 


QUETZALCOATL 

Although still part of 
the Aztec pantheon, 
Quetzalcoatl (as the 
plumed serpent) was of 
less significance than at 
the time of the earlier city- 
state of Teotihuacan 
(150 bc-ad 750 - see Time 
Line below), where he was 
revered as a feathered 
celestial dragon. For the 
laterToltecs (ad 900-1200), 
he became the patron of 
warriors and associated 
with the morning star. 


TIME 

LINE 

Teotihuacan 

150 BC-AD 750 

Toltecs 

AD 900-1200 

Aztecs 

AD 1350-1525 
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ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

The Incas 


The Incas were originally a mountain culture, broughtto the Cuzco Valley by 
legendary leader Manco Capac in 1200.They gradually established their 
dominance over other valley cultures, until at their height they incorporated 
much of Peru and Bolivia, and sections of Chile, Argentina and Ecuador. At 
the head of the empire was a divine monarch, who demanded a loyalty akin to 
slavery, but provided for all the needs of the people in return. Religion was 
organized in a similar fashion, with Viracocha, the supreme immanent deity, 
responsible for all the others.The most important religious ceremonies took 
place in Cuzco, the centre of the empire, forthe Sun (Inti), his consortthe 
Moon (Mama Qiya) and llyap’a (the thunder and weather deity). 


HE CONSOLIDATION of the Inca 
empire had occurred (c. 1400) only a 
little over a century before its conquest 
by the Spanish in 1532, and covered parts of 
present-day Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador and Chile. 
Although Viracocha was considered to be 
omnipresent, this name was just one of the many 
attributions given to the deity before the arrival 
of the Spaniards. 

THE INCA COSMOS 

At the beginning of the cosmic cycle, 
Viracocha was associated with Lake Titicaca, 
out of which the sun, moon and stars emerged 
and ascended as gods. The numerous lesser 
deities were believed to have emanated from 
the caves, hills, springs and mountains, many 
taking animal (zoomorphic) or bird (avian) 
forms. The Quechua-speaking indigenous 
people today still associate their deities with 
these sacred locations known as huacas. 
Considered to be animate, they are imbued 
with supernatural power and mythic 
significance, and are usually marked by stones. 
Some are the tombs of ancestors, which 
contained their mummies during the time of 
the Inca empire. It was to the huacas that 
sacrifices of alpacas and llamas and sometimes 
children were made, linked to divination by 
ritual specialists. Mostly of regional 
significance, nonetheless travellers made and 
still make offerings of coca, chicha (beer), 
pieces of clothing or an additional stone, 
particularly during pilgrimages. The earth 
itself, known as Pachamama (the earth mother) 
has not only to be consulted, but also assuaged. 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY 

Conceptually, the Inca cosmos was divided into 
spheres linked together by Viracocha (as the 
cosmic river). This earth ( kaypacha) was seen as 
an almost vertical domain, probably because of 
the immense physical diversity that characterizes 
the region - rising from sea level to high 
mountains in a very short distance. 

Only east and west were named, where the 
sun rose and set while the country was seen to 
consist of four unequal ritual quarters, as was 
Cuzco itself. Radiating out from the Coricancha 
(the temple of the Sun in Cuzco) were ceques - 
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THE INCAS 


a series of some 41 conceptual lines along which 
still lie some 328 huacas. 

The various parts of the empire were linked 
together by a network of roads along which 
messengers ran carrying quipu, bundled cords, 
from which hung dyed knotted strings. These 
were coding devices that could communicate 
information at a distance: the Incas lacked 
a written language which means that all of 
our information on their religious practices is 
post-conquest. 

INCA HISTORY AND RITUAL 

The first Inca (king) was Manco Capac, who 
was also seen as an androgynous founder 
ancestor. All subsequent Incas and their wives, 
(the Coyas) were also considered to be of divine 
descent: the Inca, the son of the sun; the Coya, 
the daughter of the moon. Their festivals were 
ordered according to a calendar based on the 
moon and stars and consisting of 12 months. 
They gave particular importance to the Milky 
Way, two of whose constellations were named 
as a baby and an adult llama. The Pleiades, 

DIVINATION 

As all illness was believed to be due to 
supernatural causes, divination was 
important for curing when amulets, plants, 
guinea-pig fat and parts of other animals 
were administered. For really serious 
illnesses orfortaking important decisions, an 
oracle would be consulted such as at the 
Apurima huaca, where a tree trunk, had a 
‘gold band the thickness of one hand 
...wrapped around it; this band had a pair of 
solid gold breasts on it’ and was dressed in 
women's clothing ‘of very fine gold and many 
...large pins’, ‘...this post was covered in blood 
from the sacrifices that were made there.' 


known as Qolqa (‘the granary’), were 
particularly important for prognostication of 
agricultural fertility and many of the bigger 
ceremonies centred around the growth cycle. 

Important rituals were held also at solstices. 
During the festival of Qapaq Raymi in December, 
as held in Cuzco, boys of royal descent were 
initiated and llamas sacrificed to the sun. The 


llama was sacred to the royal lineage. So, for the 
Ayriwa celebrations, in April, a perfect white 
llama was dressed in red with gold ear ornaments 
and taught to ingest coca and chicha and allowed 
to live. For other festivals, the llamas were less 
lucky and were usually sacrificed, sometimes in 
large numbers and usually accompanied by 
prayer, music, dancing and drinking. 

By the time of Pachacutec, anthropomorphic 
statues had been made, such as that of Viracocha 
fashioned from gold and representing a young 
boy. Viracocha was also believed to be a culture 
hero and to travel throughout his dominions and 
according to myth disappeared across the ocean 
to the north-west. 


Inca Empire 

The Inca empire expanded rapidly in 
the fifteenth century. From Cuzco, the 
Inca emperor exerted rigid control over 
this extensive territory by means of a 
highly trained bureaucracy, a state 
religion, a powerful army and an 
advanced communications network. 
The final expansion under Huayna 
Capac put the Inca world under great 
strain, however, and by the arrival of 
the Spanish conqueror Pizarro, in 1533, 
civil war had split the empire in two. 
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Indigenous Religions 

SHAMANISM 

Shamanism 


Shamanism is recognized as the world's oldest religious tradition, evolving 
before the Neolithic period (c. 8000-3000 bc) and the Bronze Age (2000-500 
bc). It was originally practised among hunting and gathering societies of 
Siberiaand Central Asia. 


HE WORD SAM AN is derived from the 
Tungus people of Siberia, becoming 
shaman in Russian, and has been 
interpreted to mean ‘he who knows’ or ‘one who 
is excited, moved, raised.’ References to these 
figures include medicine men, sorcerers, 
magicians, necromancers, ascetics, healers, 
ecstatics, acrobats and Brahmans, but essentially 
the shaman is an indigenous practitioner whose 
expertise lies in entering a trance which enables 
his or her soul to travel to the upper and lower 
worlds of the spirits and demons. Alternatively, 
in mastering the spirits, the shaman will invite the 
spirits into him or herself. The shaman’s journey 
through this altered state of consciousness is 
conducted in order to pass into the world of the 
spirits as a mediator for his tribe or people. 

Shamanism is believed to have been present 
in most parts of the world, but it is known to 
have originated in Siberia. There is contention 
over whether seeds of shamanism arose 
naturally or were disseminated by means of 
trade routes, migration or oral traditions. It is 
plausible that most religions and cultures have 
acquired it or incorporated it through an innate 
human desire or inherent social need to 
communicate with the otherworld. 


Shamans come into their roles for a 
variety of reasons. Often it is a question of 
inheritance, or they are something of a 
social misfit, or else they undergo an 
alteration in character. They may appear 
possessed and experience remarkable 
behavioural changes and neurosis. This is referred 
to as the Initiation Crisis. Generally, once 
initiated, these symptoms disappear and the 
shaman abandons his or her former life in 
submission to a new path. Women are as likely as 
men to be shamans. Essentially the shamans are in 
possession of a supernatural gift that is received 
from the spirit realm and the donor becomes the 
spiritual guide or spiritual ‘spouse’. Shamans 
know initiation when they have an apparition of 
their guide, who will seemingly steal the soul and 
travel to another realm of the cosmos where the 
soul will perish, only to be reproduced and, in a 
sense, reborn into a new vocation. 

THE ROOTS OF SHAMANISM 

Siberia is the homeland of the shaman, where 
they have been an integral part of the culture 
of such peoples as the Tungus, the Mongols, 
the Samoyedes, the Inuits and the Altaians - 
from whom the term and definition ‘shaman’ 
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has originated. Siberian shamans have clearly 
distinguished between the realms of the 
cosmos, according it upper, middle and lower 
realms. Shamans can rescue souls from the 
lower realm of the cosmos, whilst attaining 
council from those in the heavens. Siberians 
also distinguish shamans as being ‘black 
shamans’ or ‘white shamans’. The black 
shaman calls upon a wicked deity and the 
wicked spirit whilst shamanizing, whereas the 
white shaman applies to a benevolent deity 
and to good spirits. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

South American shamans are distinguishable 
by attaining mastery over the auxiliary 
spirits, through whom the shaman acquires 
poems, music, songs and chants. This music 
and verse is of prime importance to their 
power and their ability to shamanize. Some 


SHAMANIC RITUAL 
AND PROPS 

Shamanic rituals differ in all traditions, 
yet all share certain characteristics. 
These are associated with the trance-like 
state attained by the shaman in order to 
journey to the outer realms or to submit to 
possession by the otherworldly spirits.To 
coaxthe shaman into trance certain props 
are used.The most common of these is the 
shaman's costume which, when 
examined, reveals the core beliefs of 
shamanism, as any doctrine or myth 
might.The Siberian costume consisted of 
a caftan adorned with mythical animals 
and iron discs, used for protection whilst 
in combat with the spirits. A mask is a 
very common feature sported by the 
shaman. Often grotesque and 
extraordinary, with extravagant colour and 
awesome designs, it allows the shamans 
to be transported, disguising them from 
their peers. Often the shaman 
is blindfolded and so journeys by an inner 
light, isolated from the outer reality. 
Animal skin, fur, feathers, bones, bells, a 
staff, a crown or cap and staves make 
up the shaman’s regalia. During the ritual, 
the shaman will induce violent breathing, 
may shake or sweat furiously, and may 
dance in a wild, frenetic manner, aided 
always by the constant and climactic 
beating of the drum. 


South American shamans are also known to use 
hallucinogens, psychotropic plants and tobacco 
whilst shamanizing. 

In Peru and Native Amazonia, shamans 
acquired their powers from nature spirits of 
plants and animals, or from deceased shamans 
or mestizo, aided by periods of isolation and 
starvation. During the initiation period, 
psychotropic plants are ingested at specific 
times, whilst a strict diet and celibacy are 
observed. The plants are alleged to teach the 
shamans how to overcome the evil spirits of the 
earth, waters and air, and how to journey within 
the cosmos. 


No one enters uninitiated into 
the sea of mysteries. It is 
necessary that his spiritual 
senses be attuned, that they 
may grasp the spiritual tones 
and spiritual forms and colours. 

Ph. Kontuglou 


INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 


OCEANIA 


Death, Ghosts and the Soul 


The collection of islands in the Pacific Ocean and East Indies known as Oceania was colonized 
by hunters from Southeast Asia around 30,000 years ago. From this time a belief system 
developed that is still practised today.The belief in ghosts, as a projection of the life-force of a 
person, is central to spiritual thoughtthroughout Oceania and has in fact become fused with 
Christianity ratherthan pushed away by it.The acceptance of Christian religion has not caused 
the demise of two of the important aspects of Oceanic traditional religion: ghosts and sorcery. 


T HE SPIRITUAL RESIDUE of a person 
after life has departed the body takes the 
form of a ghost - a masalai in the New 
Guinea Tokpisin language. These ghosts share the 
same life space with the community of living 
persons and constantly intrude, usually 
undesirably, in the affairs of the living. Men (it is 
only men who deal with ghosts in most of 
Melanesia) attempt both to placate the ghosts and 
to appropriate their special powers - to find lost 
objects; to foretell the future, to interpret dreams 
- for their own purposes. 

THEFOI 

The Foi inhabit the Mubi River Valley in the 
Southern Highlands Province, a long and 
somewhat narrow valley which runs from 
northwest to southeast. The Mubi River and all 
its smaller tributaries flow in this direction. The 


Foi do not speak of ‘west’ or ‘east’, but rather 
‘upstream’ and ‘downstream’ as their main 
cardinal axis. The other dimensions they refer 
to are ‘above’, for places higher in altitude, and 
‘below’, for places lower in altitude. 

The afterworld in Foi is a place called 
baisureri, sometimes translated by the Foi as 
‘white sand’. It is conceived as a beautiful region 
with fine sandy banks that lies far downstream, 
beyond the valley and beyond the places that the 
Foi traditionally knew of in pre-colonial times. 
They believe that when people die their souls 
travel downstream until they reach this place, 
and in baisureri they continue to live, eat the 
special ghosts’ food that grows only there, and 
carry on in a caricature of living society. 

Upstream, by contrast, is the source of all 
water and the source of all life - they sometimes 
refer to the distant west as me ga kore, (the ‘place- 


The Foi and the Daribi 
The Foi inhabit the Mubi River Valley in 
the Southern Highlands Province of 
Papua New Guinea, and the Daribi 
inhabit the southern part of the Simbu 
Province around Mount Karimui. 
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DEATH, GHOSTS AND THE SOUL 


It is not just the flow of water and digestion 
that are modelled by these macrocosmic 
orientations, but also the moral direction of the 
flow of social energy. By stipulating that men 
and women should inhabit distinct spatial zones, 
a visible flow - of food, sexual fluids, children - 
is set up between them. Pearl shells, which are 
given by men to other men in exchange for 
women as brides, govern the marital destinies of 
women and men, and thus also flow in similar 
mythical directions. 


source-upstream’), and it is the direction from 
which pearl shells are thought to have originated, 
as well as certain brightly coloured shrubs and 
flowers associated with pearl-shell magic. 

THE DARIBI 

The Daribi inhabit the southern part of Simbu 
Province around Mount Karimui. Their 
macrocosm is similarly oriented by the flow of 
the Tua River, only in this case it flows from east 
to west, thus paralleling the movement of the 
sun. It is interesting to note that in the cases of the 
Foi and Daribi it is the movement of water that is 
the primary orienting movement, and movement 
of the sun, by contrast, is interpreted accordingly. 
Thus, for the Foi, the sunset is associated with the 
origin and source of water and has connotations 
of vitality and life. The red of a flamboyant 
sunset reminds them of the red paint that young 
men and women wear at dances, a time when 
flirtation, sexual play and marriage proposals are 
approved of. It also, of course, reminds them of 
the red colour of pearl shells. 


THE DARIBI LONGHOUSE 


The Daribi longhouse is oriented with the 
front of it facing east so that the rising sun 
may shine through the front door. This is 
considered the ‘face’ of the house, and is 
the only end provided with a ladder for 
entrance-all coming and going isthrough 
the front door.The back door, by contrast, 
is used to throw rubbish and food remains 
out, and is also used as a latrine by the 
men and women. 

Thus, the Daribi longhouse is a miniature 
or microcosmic version of the more 
encompassing world space or macrocosm. 
The analogy of the longhouse is that of the 
human digestive tract, in which food and 
other materials enter from one end and 
excretion takes place outthe other. Men live 


in the direction of the sunrise while women 
live in the direction of the sunset, the place 
where water and ghosts go. For the Daribi 
the sunset means just the opposite to that 
of the Foi: it is associated with death and 
the place the ghosts go, for ghosts follow 
the direction of water in both the Foi and 
Daribi traditions. 

Unlikethe Foi, both Daribi men and women 
live in the longhouse, which is divided into 
male and female areas: men live in the ‘east’ 
or ‘front’ section, while women live in the 
‘rear’ or ‘west’ section. East also means 
‘higher’ in Daribi, as ‘west’ means ‘lower’ or 
below; some Daribi longhouses are 
constructed of two stories, in which case the 
men sleep in the upper half. 
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The Mythic Chieftainship 

Unlike most interior New Guinea societies, in island Melanesia, 
as in Polynesia, the institution of chieftainship is a central social 
and cultural institution.The chief has certain religious and ritual 
responsibilities and partakes of a certain divinity himself. He is 
the incarnation of certain deities, as in Hawai’i, or of the totem, as 
in New Caledonia. 


P OLYNESIAN SOCIETIES IN general 
are hierarchical, usually with a chiefly 
ruling class, commoners, and a lower or 
slave class. As well as the king being of divine 
origin, the head of a family also mediated the 
divine realm. This function was increasingly 
taken over by a class of priests. There is much 
variation in the region as to how separate were 
the roles of chief and priest and the kinds of 
secular power they exerted. 


CHIEFLY POWER 

The primary concern of religion was 
protection of the people - individual and 
group - from divine malevolence. Strict 
adherence to laws and procedures was 
necessary to keep the divine and physical 
worlds in harmony. The main functions of 
priests were the foretelling of events through 
divine intercession, and leading ceremonies to 
ensure the conventional stability of society. 
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All chiefly power in Polynesia is 
made possible by divine power. In the 
Marquesas, the birth of a firstborn is referred 
to as the epiphany of a god, according to 
the anthropologist Douglas Oliver. It has 
also been reported that Marquesans believed 
that the firstborn was sired by an 
ancestral divinity. 

THE SACRED KING 

In Tonga, the sacred king is known as the Tu’i 
Tonga. He was the main mediator between the 
realm of the human and that of the divine, and 
is said to have descended from the sky. In the 
myth, the first Tu’i Tonga was Aho’eitu. He 
was the son of the earth-mother Ilaheva, who 
was made pregnant by Eitumatupu’a, the sky 
god, who then went back to his heavenly realm. 
As a small boy the son goes to heaven to find 
his father. When the god sees his son, he falls to 
the ground, so overwhelmed is he by his son’s 
beauty. Later, Aho’eitu defeats his older 
brothers, who in revenge, kill him and eat his 


body. The god father, however, forces them to 
regurgitate the body, which he god then brings 
back to life and sends to earth to be the first 
Tu’i Tonga. 

Stone petrolgyphs in Hawai’i were 
important ritual anchors between the surface 
world and the divine sky realm. Hawai’ian 
shrines, called heiau, were often built upon a 
sacred foundation of stones. One such place is 
Kukaniloko. When Kukaniloko was used as an 
ancient birthing place, there was a large stone 
that presumably held the mother up in a sitting 
position. A chief was required 
to stand before each 
woman. The child born 
would be called ‘a 
chief divine; a 
burning fire’. The 
name Kukaniloko 
itself means ‘an 
inland area from 
which great events 
are heralded’. 


HAWAI'IAN GODS 

Humans and gods would compete over the power to 
reproduce themselves. La’ila'i is the older sister of 
both god and human and is also the firstborn. Her 
brothers, sometimes described as twins, are Ki’i (a 
man) and Kane (a god). She weds both of them, 
giving birth to both the line of humans and of gods, 
though the children of Kane are senior to those of 
Ki'i. As the generations succeed each other, the line 
of men repeatedly marry back into the line of gods, 
according to the Kumulipo chant. 

In Hawai'i, the time of the god Lono begins with 
the winter rainy season, the period when all things 
planted bear fruit. Lono is the god of regeneration 
and fertility, while Kuisthe god of war and sacrifice. 
This generative power is maintained at the expense 
of its opposite, the power of war, which is the 
province of the god Ku, whose temple rituals are 
suspended during this period. After Lono departs, 
the king had to re-sanctify the temples of Ku by 
means of human sacrifices. 

It is said that Lono, as part of the general fertility 
he brings, descends from heaven to mate with a 
beautiful woman.Thus, when Captain Cook arrived, 
from the proper direction, at Hawai’i at the time of 
Lono, it was thought he was the god.The Hawai'ian 
women paddled out to meet him and his crew, eager 
to mate with the gods in the hope of bearing a sacred 
child who would be chief. 
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Millenarian Movements 


Cargo cult is the label given to a series of millenarian and apocalyptic movements that arose in 
many South Pacific islands following European colonization. What these cults have in common is 
a perception of the magical source of western material wealth and the Pacific islanders’ attempt 
to recreate that magical procedure so as to attain the wealth themselves. 


T HE CARGO CULT in Melanesia was 
in many respects an ‘inverted 
anthropology’ - it was the attempt by 
Melanesian people to analyze the source and 
substance of the western material world in 
terms of their own magical and spiritual 
cosmos, and efforts were expended to obtain 
access to this world by means of their own 
‘magical technology’. They saw acceptance 
of Christianity as the Europeans’ ritual means 
of obtaining the cargo. This approach 
still remains fundamental to many 
Melanesians’ responses to governance and 
economic issues of today, although the cargo 
cults as such have become institutionalized and 
‘routinized’ to a large extent. 


THE VAILALA MADNESS 


In 1919, on the south coast of Papua New 
Guinea, one of the most dramatic of the 
Melanesian cargo cults started. The ancestral 
spirits communicated to certain men that 
western ‘cargo’ or material goods would 


be arriving by aeroplane. People abandoned 
their gardens and engaged in frenzied acts 
of spirit possession. This was called ‘The 
Vailala Madness’ by the anthropologist F. E. 
Williams. For the next 10 years the British 
colonial administration imprisoned all men 
who took leadership roles in inciting 
hallucinatory activity and by 1931, the cult had 
died out. 


New Oceanic Cults 
The twentieth century witnessed the 
rise of many new religious cults in 
areas of Oceania. The extreme and 
sometimes bizarre nature of some of 
these movements had led to them being 
given the label 'cargo cults', although 
this is now seen as a derogatory term. 
Most proved to be short-lived. The map 
shows the areas in which these new 
cults arose, alongside the traditional 
tribal settlements of the area. 
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MILLENARIAN MOVEMENTS 


THE N AGRIAMEL GOSPEL 

In the New Hebrides (now Vanuatu) in 1966, 
Jimmy Stephens became a prophet and called 
his reform movement Nagriamel - which was 
a symbol for the restoration of traditional 
custom. On the island of Espiritu Santo, 
Stephens and his followers spread the 
Nagriamel gospel, which aimed to recover 
land that had been appropriated by the 
Europeans. He continued to be an important 
political presence well after the independence 
of Vanuatu, but was eventually imprisoned. 

THE LUVENIWAI MOVEMENT 

In Fiji, a secret society arose towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. The movement focused 
on the class of indigenous spirit beings called 
luveniwai (‘children of the water’). These were 
small elves or dwarfs that lived in areas of 
waterfalls and dense jungle. Many people 
believed they were spirits of abandoned 
infants. The Luveniwai Movement attested 
that each person could have a personal 
guardian spirit of the forest - they met in secret 
clearings in the forest, drank kava and 
performed ceremonies. The movement 
eventually attracted the attention of the 
colonial government when people involved 
refused to work and ordained it illegal. 

THEJOHNSON CULT 

One of the most bizarre of the cults was the so- 
called Johnson Cult of New Hanover in Papua 
New Guinea. In 1933, the people of the island 

NEW 

In the Purari Delta of Papua New 
Guinea's south coast, there arose after 
the Second World War the movement of 
‘New Men' led byTommy Kabu. LikeYali of 
Madang District, Tommy Kabu served in 
New Guinea during the war and saw 
something of Australia during the war 
years. When he returned to the Purari 
Delta, he started a movement that 
advocated destruction of traditional 
religion, the wholesale adoption of 
Christianity, and the reformulation of 
local society on a business cooperative 
basis. He and his followers also rejected 
the colonial administration of their area, 
preferring to form their own police force 
and build their own jails. Tommy Kabu 
himself was impressed with the 


petitioned for independence, demanding 
repatriation of foreign-owned plantations. In 
1964, when the first elections were held in Papua 
New Guinea, the people of New Hanover 
became persuaded that the then US president, 
Lyndon Johnson, would be the person to lead 
them to a better government. They collected a 
large amount of money in shilling coins and gave 
this to the local Catholic missionary with 
instructions to send the money to President 
Johnson to cover his travelling costs to New 
Hanover. The money was returned to them, but 
their desire to install President Johnson as their 
leader continued for some time after that. 


MEN 

administrative detail of western life; he 
built his own 'office' which he littered 
with printed papers of all kinds, including 
copies of articles from Reader’s Digest, to 
create the impression of official 
administrative functioning.The New Men 
were to embark on western-style 
business ventures, to market sago and 
copra to Port Moresby. However, because 
of their lack of understanding of real 
business fundamentals, and the 
formidable resistance of the social 
system to western-style individualism, 
these ventures failed. By the mid-1950s, 
although the first steps had been taken, 
the people of the Purari River Delta had 
only succeeded in introducing destructive 
influences into their traditional cult life. 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 


The Dreaming 


The most distinctive concept of Australian Aboriginal religion is 
that of the ‘dreaming’ or, as it used to be called, the ‘dreamtime’. 
This refers to a primordial creative period when ancestor beings 
roamed the land, in various human and animal forms, creating the 
landscape and the species of the earth as humans find them in the 


present day. 

N THE CENTRE of Australia and the 
Great Victoria Desert, the term for the 
creative period when the earth and all its 
contents were first made by the ancestors, is 
djugurba. Not only was it the initial form- 
creating period of the world, but its creative 
powers exist to the present day. The ancestors 
continue to exert their form-making powers, and 
it is up to humans to detect this power and tap 
into it for their own purposes. The word ‘dream’ 
is highlighted, as many Aboriginal people say 
that ancestors and ancestral power often reveal 
themselves in dreams. There is much less 


discontinuity between the waking life and the 
dream life in terms of everyday meaning and 
significance for Aboriginal persons, although of 
course Aboriginal people know the difference 
between the real world and the dream world. 

CREATION MYTHS 

Most of the major Australian creation myths 
detail the wanderings of mythical beings. They 
moved from place to place, creating waterholes, 
rocks, creatures, landscape features, and also 
giving these things their names. The pathway of 
a single creator being or a single route of travel is 
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called a dreaming track. These can be very long 
and can connect dozens of groups literally across 
the breadth of the continent. The tracks criss¬ 
cross Australia and thus provide a network for 
religious and social communication between 
groups at very great distances from one another. 

The dreaming track is a single thing and can 
be said to have a beginning and an end. But 
because different Aboriginal groups occupy only 
restricted portions of the route, they only ‘own’ 
part of the myth and its associated ritual. This 
creates the condition under which different 
groups come together to perform their own 
special segments of the total myth, although 
because of the length of the tracks, it could never 

FERTILITY 

Bolung among the Dalabon of the Northern 
Territory refers explicitly to the rainbow.The 
Dalabon believe that if a woman is fo 
conceive, she must be entered by a rainbow 
snake, and that after death the performance 
of the proper ceremonies will transform a 
person's spirit back into its rainbow-snake 
form. Bolung as an adjective, however, means 
anything that had creative, transformative 
power in the Dreaming period. 

In Western Australia, a similar idea is 
contained in the notion of ungud. Ungud, is a 
property of the wandjina paintings found in 
caves ofWestern Australia.These paintings 
show beings with no mouths and often no 
bodies.The wandjina are the creative spirits 
that made the land and its features. Ungud is 
the creative power that made the wandjina 


be performed as a complete ritual performance. 
Thus, in a certain important sense, traditional 
Aboriginal groups of Australia were only parts 
of a larger mythological whole which they could 
infer but the extent of which they did not know. 

SUPREME BEINGS 

In south-east Australia, there is the widespread 
belief in a supreme being, a male ‘All-Father’. 
He is called Ngurunderi among the 
Ngarrindjeri of the Lower Murray, South 
Australia, Baiami among the Wiradjuri of New 
South Wales and Victoria, and the Kamilaroi of 
New South Wales and Queensland. In the 
Lower Murray, Ngurunderi travelled along the 
south coast, creating the contours of the 
coastline and the mouth of the Murray River. 
Pursuing his two wives who had fled, he caught 
up with them around Cape Willoughby and 
caused the sea to rise, 
drowning them. They turned 
into the Pages Islands there. 

The Rainbow Serpent is 
also a widespread figure 
across Aboriginal Australia. 

It is always associated with 
rain or water and is often said 
to inhabit deep water holes. 

Around Ayers Rock (Uluru) it 
is called wanambi and is 
regarded as very dangerous 
and is treated with great 
circumspection by local 
Aboriginal people. 


powerful. The wandjina have 
the powerto make babies and 
ensure the coming of the wet 
season and the flourishing of 
edible plants and animals. 

In the Pilbara region of 
Western Australia, south of 
Kimberly, early reporters 
mentioned the concept of tarlow - a pile of 
stones or a single stone set apart to mark some 
spot of particular fertile power, the power to 
make things increase and multiply. Among the 
Karadjieri of Western Australia, there are 
centres of ritual that belong to all-important 
plant and animal species, upon which increase 
rites are performed.The performance of these 
rites thus keeps Dreaming power alive in 
the present. 


INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 


Initiation 


The initiation of boys was and still is one of the central ritual events of the 
community, especially in central Australia. Both circumcision and sub¬ 
incision of the male genitalia were practised over a considerable area of 
interior Australia. As well asthis, thefocus was on the training of boys in 
the sacred mythology and ritual of their group. 


I N THE WESTERN desert, there are four 
main stages to initiation. First, the initiate 
is taken from the care of his female 
kinsmen. He is then painted with older men’s 
blood and then with red ochre. After this, he is 
isolated with the other initiates for up to a year. 
In the second stage, fire is thrown over the 
heads of the novices. Older men take blood 
from their arms and use it to fasten bird 
feathers down in the shape of sacred totemic 
designs. In the third stage, the circumcision of 
the novices is performed and they are taken 
back into the seclusion camp to heal and to be 
shown the sacred bullroarers (oblong pieces of 
wood inscribed with sacred designs; the noise 


they make when swung over the head is 
believed to be the voice of the ancestor). Later 
on they are returned to the camp where their 
arrival is celebrated by their relatives. The 
novices are taken on to their country and 
instructed in their territorial mythology. After 
this, the novices may be sub-incised, a process 
whereby an incision is made in the underside of 
the urethra. In the last stage, the novices receive 
their cicatrizations - scars made on the initiate’s 
back which leave a permanent raised weal of 
flesh on the body. At this point the young men 
are considered fully initiated and may 
participate in a range of rituals and ceremonies 
performed by men. 
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INITIATION 


CIRCUMCISION AND SCARIFICATION Sub-incision is practised in the Great Victoria 

In eastern Arnhem Land, the boys who are Desert, northern South Australia and central 
being prepared for circumcision are told that Australia. In these areas, the wound is 
the mythical python Yurlunggor has smelled subsequently opened up in certain ritual 
their foreskins and is coming to swallow them, contexts, so that blood may flow from the man’s 
as he swallowed the mythical Wawilak sisters genitals on to his legs during dancing, 
in the myth. The novices are also smeared with Scarification of the body was also practised 
ochre during the djunggawon initiation cycle, extensively throughout Australia, particularly in 
which stands for the blood of the Wawilak Queensland. Parallel scars were made on the 
sisters in the myth. In the Kunapipi (Gunabibi) chests of initiated men among the Butchulla and 
initiation, men let blood from their arms fall Kabi Kabi of the Wide Bay Coast of central 
upon the sacred trench dug in the ground - Queensland as late as the twentieth century, 
again, this is supposed to represent the Among the Dieri of Northern Australia 
Wawilak sisters’ blood. cicatrizations are common. 

THE WAWILAK MYTH 

The Wawilak myth is central to the Australian Creation. At the beginning of time, it is said, the Wawilak sisters travelled north 
from their home in central Australia towards the sea. As they travelled they named places, animals and plants, and dug holes 
in the ground from which water sprang. On their journey they stopped near a water hole in which Yurlunggor, the great python, 
lived. It was here that one of the sisters (the eldest) polluted the waterhole with her menstrual blood. Yurlunggor was angry 
and emerged from the waterhole, commanding a great flood and heavy rains. The water covered the whole earth and 
everything on it.The flood receded as Yurlunggor descended back into the waterhole. 
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MAORI 

Maori Religion 


Maori are the indigenous people of Aotearoa (New Zealand).They 
name themselves tangata whenua (‘people of the land’ or ‘locals’). 
Maori often say that they are very spiritual people. Although many 
Maori identify themselves as Christians, Baha’is, Rastafarians or 
as members of other religions, there is a sense in which these 
religions are added to an omnipresent and traditional Maori 
spirituality that informs much of contemporary Maori culture. 


M AORI SPIRITUALITY IS centrally 
concerned with relationships between 
people, and between them and the 
land. It is about genealogy, family and 
neighbourliness, and it is about the importance of 
particular locations and what takes place there. 
These concerns underlie the highly respected arts 
of oratory and carving that are especially evident 
in Maori gatherings of various sorts. Such arts and 
encounters engage the dynamics of mana and 
tapu, and involve a wide community of human 
and other-than-human persons. All of this (and 
much more) comes together when Maori meet 
guests on marae (sacred spaces) and their 
associated buildings: wharenui (meeting-houses), 
and wharekai (dining-halls). 

MANA 

Traditionally, when a child is born its placenta is 
buried in the family’s land, and establishes the 
child’s rights in that place, its turangawaewae 
(‘standing place’). Throughout life each person is 
encouraged to exercise their rights not only in 
living in a place, but also in acts that unfold 


inherent potential and increase the 
prestige of the family and place. 
Everything and everyone is understood 
to have an essence, mauri. As people develop their 
abilities and realise their potential, they increase in 
mana (charisma or the authoritative prestige of 
gifted people). Some people, places or things have 
more mana than others - they are more gifted, 
valued or powerful. Encounters between different 
strengths or kinds of mana are potentially fraught, 
if not dangerous: whose prestige is greater? How 
will one strength affect the other? Should one 
skilful ability come into contact with another? 
Especially difficult are encounters between 
different tribes, or between Maori and other 
peoples. These encounters are therefore controlled 
by social restrictions, tapu , a word widely known 
in its wider Polynesian form tabu. Sometimes tapu 
involves keeping mana- full things or people 
separate, establishing a place and clear boundaries 
for every activity. However, when it is necessary to 
bring two mana together there are careful 
protocols and procedures that negotiate the 
boundaries and establish new relationships. 
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MARAE 

When hosts receive visitors they typically do so on 
the marae, an open space in which potential 
becomes apparent as different mana encounter 
one another. The local hosts greet visitors, 
recognize their mana and that of their ancestors 
(who are ever-present with the current generation), 
but also insist on the pre-eminent mana, prestige, 
of local ancestors and community. By various 
ceremonies the visitors are brought into the marae 
space and their potential friendship is established 


rather than their potential hostility. The gifts of 
oratory are demonstrated in speeches made and 
received by hosts and guests. These refer to aspects 
of traditional knowledge (korero tahito) that 
demonstrate respect to both parties. Tocal 
ancestors are also present in the form of more-or- 
less elaborately carved meeting houses (wharenui): 
their arms outstretched in welcome of visitors, 
their spine supporting the roof that shelters those 
currently alive and making space for further 
talking and decision-making. 


MAORI TRIBES 


Maori identify themselves not only as the 
indigenous people oftheland, butalsoas 
members of particular tribes, iwi, which 
are further sub-divided into clans, hapu, 
and families, whanau. Around 1,000 years 
ago Maori migrated from elsewhere in the 
Pacific in a fleet (or series of fleets) of 
large canoes, waka. Each iwi descends 
from a common ancestor who captained 
one of those canoes and first settled a 
particular area in the new land, Aotearoa, 
Land of the Long White Cloud (or Long 
Twilight). Within each iwi, families trace 
their descent from more recent but also 
highly honoured ancestors. Thus whanau 
refers not just to a relationship between 
parents and their children, but includes 
the ancestors, all those alive today, and 


those yet to be born. Each family 
community has strong ties to particular 
places where ancestors lived and 
are buried, where each generation is 
born, works, socializes and gives birth to 
the next generation. In speech¬ 
making, korero, people introduce 
themselves by referring to place and 
genealogy.Thus, someone from Ruatoria 
might begin with: 

Ko Hikurangi te maunga, 
koWaiapu te awa, 
ko Ngati Porou te iwi. 

Hikurangi isthe mountain, 

Waiapu is the river, 

Ngati Porou is the tribe. 
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Maori Traditional Knowledge 

Maori oratory is rooted in traditional narratives that should not be mistaken for 
primitive, childish or erroneous ‘myths’. If orators refer to the rain as the tears 
of Father Sky, sad at his separation from Mother Earth, they are not confused 
aboutthe nature of the cosmos, but reinforcing a point by referring to ubiquitous 
signs of relationship, desire, disappointment and so on. 


T he following summary of a 

traditional Maori theme is not 
principally about ‘how the world got to 
be as it is’ but might establish a point about the 
constraints imposed by over-close relationships. 
It continues to demonstrate that space is needed 
if people are going to grow towards the 
fulfilment of their potential. 

Some time ago in the evolution of all things, 
Father Sky and Mother Earth were so intimately 
devoted to one another that there was no space 
between them. The children born of their 
passion had neither light nor space in which to 


grow. The overwhelming closeness of the 
parents caused a division in the affections of the 
children. Eventually, with considerable effort, 
Tanemahuta pushed his father up and away 
from his mother. With space and light to grow, 
the children took on the responsibilities of 
furthering the great unfolding of life’s potential. 

These acts engendered not only growth, but 
also further acts both of conflict and community. 
Tanemahuta’s act is partly replicated every time 
someone skilfully makes space for life and 
potential. It is clear in the tall forest trees 
(Tanemahuta’s domain), but also in the lifting of 
roofs above floors in wharenui and all other 
ivhare (houses). It does not encourage disrespect 
to parents, partly because it was only justified by 
the extreme conditions endured before the 
separation, and partly because traditional 
knowledge also speaks of the priority of peace 
despite the occasional necessity of conflict. 

MAUI 

It is not only gods who contribute to the creative 
unfolding of potential; humanity is also 
implicated in the choices and constraints that 
arise in life. Maui, ancestor of all Maori, 
achieved many things that made life better for 
his relatives and descendants - and, indeed, for 
all humanity. Maui considered the day too brief 
to be useful. So, with the help of his brothers, he 
trapped the sun in a large net, and forced it to 
travel across the sky slowly enough to provide 
sufficient time and light to achieve great things. 
On another occasion Maui is said to have used 
New Zealand’s South Island as a canoe from 
which to fish up the North Island out of the 
depths. However, in the end, Maui failed. Or 
maybe it is simply that he tried to go too far, and 
his failure must be counted a benefit to all. Had 
his attempt to gain immortality for humanity 
succeeded, there would be absolutely no room 
left on earth by now. In brief, an orator might 
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draw out the following traditional knowledge to 
support a particular argument about restraint. 

Maui hoped that immortality might be found 
by entering the body of the divine-ancestress. 
Transforming himself into a lizard, he warns his 
companions not to laugh. But the sight of Maui 
entering head-first into the vagina of the sleeping 
Hine-nui-te-po was far too funny. The twittering 
laughter woke the sleeper, who closed her legs 
and crushed Maui to death. 

Over the last 30 years there has been a 
renaissance of Maori culture. Traditional 
knowledge has been found to be rich and 
resonant and, importantly, well able to speak to 
contemporary concerns and issues. Even in an era 
when most Maori live in cities rather than small 
villages, when they participate in global forums 
like the internet and trade, and even when many 
are unemployed or impoverished, the knowledge 
of divine and ancestral deeds is increasingly 
valued. Maori cultural centres have been 
established in the cities, children are introduced to 
Maori language via traditional stories and elders 
again explore the wisdom handed down in 
powerful and evocative oratory. What may seem 
like myths of strange and miraculous events are 


rediscovered as resources for facing ordinary life 
and its concerns, whether everyday or 
overwhelming. Central to Maori knowledge and 
culture is the creation and maintenance of more 
respectful relationships and lifestyles. 
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Maori Tribes 

There are more than 40 different 
Maori tribes. The map shows the main 
areas of Maori settlement in New 
Zealand before European contact in 
1769. Although most food was 
obtained through hunting and 
gathering, the Maori also cultivated 
the land. The limits of this cultivation 
are shown on the map. In the 1860s 
the Maori fought bloody campaigns 
against the British in defence of their 
lands. Aukati was a border proclaimed 
by the Maori king to limit European 
penetration from the south. 
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INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 

NATIVE NORTH AMERICA 


North American First Nations 


When, from the end of the fifteenth century, Europeans 
began to explore North America, they found a large and 
culturally diverse population. However, epidemics and frequent 
warfare- coupled with the loss of land and resources to an 
increasing flood of immigrants - decimated the scattered 
populations. It was only in the 1960s that a resurgence began. 
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O VER MANY THOUSANDS of years 
successive migrations of peoples had 
filled every inhabitable region of North 
America, from the Arctic tundra, to the interior 
plains, and from the sea coasts to the desert 
plateaux of the arid south-west. Speaking over 
300 distinct languages, each tribal group had 
developed its own distinctive culture, mythology 
and rituals, specific to living in harmony within 
their local environment. Scholarly estimates, 
based upon both oral tradition and archeological 
evidence, suggest that the population of the 
Americas prior to the arrival of Christopher 
Columbus in 1492 exceeded 100 million. 


POPULATION DECLINE 

The native population had no immunity to 
European diseases such as influenza, 
diphtheria or smallpox and by 1600 some 20 
epidemics had swept through the Americas, 
decimating the population until less than one- 
tenth of the original number remained. 

As increasing numbers of European settlers 
arrived they came into conflict with the native 
peoples. Genocide obliterated some first nations 
that, together with their unique languages, cultures, 
oral histories and cosmologies, disappeared for ever. 

Treaties were negotiated between native 
nations and European representatives from 
Britain or France, but these 
were routinely 


Tribal America Before 1492 
The map shows the location of the 
tribes of the 100 million people that 
made up the population of North 
America before the arrival of 
Columbus in 1492. 
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NORTH AMERICAN FIRST NATIONS 


ignored by the newly arriving, land-hungry 
settlers. Many natives were killed in skirmishes 
with settlers, or in concerted attacks by armed 
forces, such as the massacre of the Lakota people 
at Wounded Knee in 1890. 

Successive waves of immigrants surged 
westwards and flowed over traditional native 
gardens and hunting grounds. European 
encroachment and annexation of ‘Indian Lands’ 
forced native peoples on to diminishing areas of 
‘reservation’ lands, which were generally of 
marginal productivity. Without a viable economic 
base, the majority were condemned to poverty. 

The immigrants viewed the remnants of the 
native nations as just one more obstacle in their 
way. In 1830 President Jackson ordered the mass 
relocation of all ‘Indians’ living east of the 
Mississippi. Although Cherokee elders fought this 
policy in the courts, the people were still forced to 
migrate from their ancestral lands and to relocate 
far to the west. Herded by federal soldiers, sick, 
exhausted and starving, many died along the 
‘Trail of Tears’, which is only now beginning to be 
mourned and commemorated in art, literature 
and song. Land loss or relocation also entailed 
spiritual bankruptcy, for relationship to the 
spiritual world is mediated through the land. 

DISINHERITANCE 

Both American and Canadian governments 
assumed that total assimilation of their native 
populations was inevitable. Prom the late 
nineteenth century right up until the 1980s 
many thousands of native children were 
forcibly taken from their families to residential 
schools or removed for adoption into ‘white’ 
families. The use of indigenous languages was 
forbidden. Almost all traditional religious 

RE-ESTABLISHING 

TRADITION 

Gradually the old religious trad it ions and 
ceremonies are returning. Often elders 
can still remember how sacred dances 
and rituals were conducted. Museums 
and public art galleries have been 
ordered to repatriate sacred artefacts, 
dance masks, etc. to the tribes to which 
they belong and to return ancestral 
bones for re-burial. Native languages 
and spirituality now form established 
courses in many universities, while 
Aboriginal elders work as chaplains in 
many hospitals, universities and prisons. 


ceremonies were declared 
illegal (despite charters in 
both countries proclaiming 
freedom of religion). West- 
coast Potlatches, sun dances, 
sweat lodges and sweet- 
grass ceremonies were all 
banned. Only on the large 
reservations of the Pueblo 
peoples in the arid south¬ 
western USA did the 
traditional cycles of religious 
rituals and ceremonies 
continue undisturbed. 

Some left the reserves for urban centres. 
Many still remain on isolated and resource-poor 
reservation lands, where poverty, 
unemployment, illness, alcoholism, domestic 
violence, child abuse, despair and soaring suicide 
rates are endemic. 

By the 1960s there were government 
proposals for ‘extinguishment’ (in the USA) and 
‘termination’ (in Canada). These proposals 
would have effectively ended all treaty rights and 
treaty status of native peoples. 

RESURGENCE 

In the mid 1960s, however, a series of 
conferences convened by native peoples began 
to publicise their plight and awaken public 
outrage. The glorious pioneering history 
recounted in text books was challenged by 
native communities who had experienced their 
own history as a continuous tragedy of 
injustice, broken treaties, persecution, 
violence, plunder and suppression. 

There followed a series of very public and 
televised events: the occupation of the 
abandoned prison island of Alcatraz (1969), 
native militant youth holding out against USA 
marshals for 71 days at Wounded Knee (1973), 
or Canadian Mohawk people defending their 
tribal lands against encroachment at 
Kanehsatake (1990). 

In the USA the Indian Self-Determination Act 
was passed in 1975. Each recognized tribe is 
entitled to receive assistance in establishing its 
own government, court system, police and 
schools. Each may operate as an independent 
nation, developing their land as they wish. This 
development already includes everything from 
resorts and casinos, to industrial developments 
and toxic and nuclear waste dumps. In Canada 
the movement towards complete self- 
government is progressing more slowly. 
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Spirituality 

The recent resurgence of native spirituality 

provides the self-respect and cultural 

identity essential to the ongoing struggle 

to regain treaty lands and achieve political 

independence. Despite wide variations in 

mythologies, ceremonies and rituals, it is 

possible to generalize. Native spirituality 

expresses the close relationship between people, nature 

and the spirit world. Its re-introduction sometimes causes 

friction with older tribal members who have become devout Christians, 

but is of increasing appeal to the young and to the wider North American public. 


ATIVE TRIBAL CULTURE and self- 
image are based upon the continuous 
habitation of place. People and place 
together form a social, cultural and spiritual 
unit. Prominent landscape elements are the 
sacred sites - places where the spiritual 
world is manifest. They may mark the 
place of the emergence of a people 
from the underworld, or of its 
creation by mythological spirit 
powers. Here the ancestral 
bones rest. 

Oral histories, stories 
of origin and of ancient 
mythological creatures 
vary across the continent, but 
all serve the function of 
culturally bonding a people 
together. They all stress the 
interaction between people and the 
natural and spiritual world. Story¬ 
telling, chanting, dancing and role- 
playing wearing elaborate dance masks 
enable people to actively participate in 
addressing issues of ultimate concern, and 
expressing the unity and spiritual origin of 
all things. 

HIEROPHANIC NATURE 

Nature is experienced as hierophanic, that is, 
manifesting the spiritual. It is said that nature 
itself is the cathedral, the site where the 
spiritual may be encountered. For each tribal 
group, certain specific places (a high mountain 


or a spring, for example) and 
specific creatures will assume 
special significance, and can and do 
become vehicles for revelation. 
A bear, a buffalo, a raven, and so on 
will, on occasion become, or 
body forth, the power of the spirit 
world to protect, teach, warn or heal 
tribal members. 

The focus upon spatiality may be 
expressed in the medicine wheel, a 
circular form, frequently marked out in 
rock patterns on the land. The medicine 
wheel is a symbol of inclusiveness, of 
the four directions (north, south, east 
and west), of the whole people 
(children, youth, adult and elderly), 
of the circle of the teepee, inside the 
circle of the tribe, inside the circle of 
the world. Prayers can be addressed 
to and blessings sought from the 
four directions. 

RESPECT FOR ANIMALS 

Spirituality is pervasive throughout all life 
and, therefore, all animals are part of the 
sacred creation. They contain a spiritual 
essence no less significant than our own 
and so must be treated with respect. It is 
often possible to be in spiritual 
communication with an animal spirit. A 
hunter may ‘call’ animals towards 
himself. On killing an animal for food, 
the hunter should make a reciprocal 
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offering, possibly of tobacco, offered 
to the animal spirit and to the 
Creator in thanksgiving, respect and 
acknowledgement of the hunter’s reliance 
upon the animal for survival. 

SHAMANISM 

Shamanism is found throughout Native 
North America. The shaman (usually a 
tribal elder or holy man) has, by fasting 
and prayer, established a close 
relationship with his specific guardian 
animal spirit. He undertakes journeys 
into the spirit world where he may be 
given wisdom to prophesy, to give 
warnings to his people, or inform people 
why certain animals are scarce and 
where they should hunt. He has 
extensive knowledge of herbal remedies 
and may be called upon (instead of, 
or in addition to, modern medical 
facilities) to provide both physical and 
spiritual healing. 

Shamans, with their healing powers, 
are highly respected. Their activities 
they carry out are extremely diverse, 
ranging from knowing the movements of 
Arctic fish, to healing with sand paintings 
and traditional chants in the south¬ 
western deserts. Today, some undertake 
work as counsellors, advisors or 
chaplains in hospitals and colleges. 
Their clients increasingly include non¬ 
native followers. 


NATIVE NORTH-AMERICAN ART 

There is an amazing variety of works of 
great artistic merit created, not primarily 
for decoration, but as an expression of the 
spiritual manifest in all things. Art is not a 
separate category but rather a symbolic 
representation of a spiritual reality. Each 
pattern and decoration, each shape and 
colour, each rattle and feather, is symbolic 
and carries a specific meaning. Often these 
symbols are highly stylized. Art is used to 
decorate both sacred objects (e.g. dance 
masks) and everyday items of clothing, 
housing, and implements of daily life such 
as canoe paddles, pottery, baskets etc. Art 
honours the object by affording it meaning. 

It is an expression of the role of the object in 
the sacredness and interacting unity of life, 
and the great circle of being. 
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Ceremonies and Rituals 


Across North America there is not only a wide variation in the type and 
purpose of ceremonies but also in their continuity.The Pueblo peoples 
of south-western USA, were never subjected to military conquest and, 
having rejected the early Spanish missionaries, maintained their 
traditional ritual cycles without interruption, preserving much of their 
culture and mythology intact. In contrast, Canadian First Nations are 
reinstating traditional ceremonies and dances that were prohibited by 
lawfor many years. In other communities, especially those of the 
south-eastern USA, where people were displaced from their lands, 


and many of the ancient traditions and 

EREMONIES AND rituals reinforce a 
reciprocal relationship between people, 
nature and the spirit world. Spiritual 
power or Orenda (Iroquois), Manitou 
(Algonquin), Wakan-Tanka (Sioux) or Kachina 
(Hopi), ensures the abundance of nature, and 
people play an essential role in this by offering 
gifts, rituals and gratitude. 

Before most ceremonies a sweat lodge is built 
for purification from sin, addiction and 
brokenness. Constructed of saplings bent together 
to form a half sphere, with the entrance facing 
east, it is covered with cedar boughs and tarpaulins 
to ensure darkness. Very hot rocks are placed in 
the central fire-pit and, accompanied by prayer 
and chanting, cold water is sprinkled on them. The 
lodge combines earth, air, water and fire. Aromatic 
herbs, drums and rattles may also be used. 

VISION SEEKING 

Another widespread tradition is that of vision 
seeking. After receiving instruction from a 
shaman, and after making offerings and 
receiving purification in a sweat lodge, the vision 
seeker goes to a wilderness location to spend 
several days in solitude, fasting and prayer. The 
seeker may have dreams and see beyond the 
physical world into the spiritual. Many receive a 
visit from an animal who will reveal itself as 
being the person’s spiritual guardian. 

CEREMONIES OF SOUTH-WESTERN USA 

Pueblo traditions are based upon a cosmology 
of the emergence of people from underground 
worlds. The stonewalled, underground kiva 
chambers symbolize emergence from the womb 


ceremonies were irretrievably lost. 

of the earth up a vertical axis. Located in 
the centre of the village, the kiva is the domain 
of the men and is where the Kachina masks and 
costumes are stored. 

The annual ritual cycle follows the seasonal 
cycle of nature: cultivation of crops in the 
summer and harvest in the fall being followed by 
the dance and ceremonial cycles, generally 
lasting from the winter to the summer solstice. 
For the complex cycle of masked dances and 
ceremonies, the sacred masks are brought out of 
storage in the kivas and may be repainted and 
decorated. The dances form a liturgical cycle in 
which both mask and dancer become the 
embodiment of the spirit power that is 
represented. Dolls are made for the children as 
small replicas of the Kachinas, so that they can 
learn to recognize each of the masks and 
associated spirit powers. 

CEREMONIES OFTHE CENTRAL PLAINS 
-THE SUN DANCE 

For so long declared illegal, it is only since the 
1970s that a slow revival of the Sun Dance has 
been possible. It is held annually by an 
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increasing number of bands. A dance 
arena is selected and surrounded by an 
arbour of poles and evergreen branches. 

A central pole is erected, representing 
the axial centre of existence, linking 
dancers to both the circle of earth and 
the celestial circle of the spirit world. 

Following weeks of preparation, the 
dancers begin each day with a sweat 
lodge, and fast throughout the four or 
more days of the ceremony. They circle the 
arena continuously during daylight hours, 
accompanied by groups of drummers who 
maintain a steady rhythm, like the 
heartbeat of the earth. It is also a test of 
endurance and bravery. Some of the young 
men choose to have skewers placed 
through their back or chest muscles, 
attached by ropes to heavy buffalo skulls. They 
compete to drag the skulls the furthest, and can 
win prestigious awards. 

CEREMONIES OFTHE NORTH-WEST 
COAST-THE POTLATCH 

The nations of the Pacific north-west 
acknowledge the profound spiritual 
relationship that exists between people and 
nature, by carving the story of the family 
relationship with both real and mythological 
creatures into house posts, mortuary poles and 
totem (or family crest) poles. 

The most important ceremony is the potlatch 
(prohibited from 1884 until 1951). In large and 
wonderfully carved assembly halls, feasting is 
followed by elaborate dances in which the dancers 
wear huge, fabulously carved masks to depict 
ancestral legends honouring a particular chief or 
clan. Dancing is followed by a lavish ‘give-away’, 
in which the giver of the potlatch gains status by 
his generosity. Potlatches may be held to celebrate 
any major event such as a birth, wedding, 
anniversary or appointment of a new chief. 


CONFLICTOF INTEREST 

While the last few decades have seen an 
extraordinary resurgence in Native religion in 
North America, accompanied by rapid 
educational improvements and political 
changes, many thousands of native people, 
especially those on the more remote and 
resource-poor reserves, remain in poverty and 
are seriously marginalized with few prospects 
for a better future. 

As the destructiveness of the modern North 
American way of life has become increasingly 
apparent, native spiritual teaching has become 
increasingly appealing to many in ‘mainstream’ 
society. There is a certain irony that the native 
integrated worldview of a sacred earth, where 
people, nature and land are interdependent and 
hierophanic, is in absolute contrast to the 
economic aspirations of many band councils (the 
local community organisation responsible for 
First Nation affairs) to develop casinos, resorts, 
mines, industries, in fact anything that will 
catapult band members into the materialist, 
consumer mainstream. 


THE POWWOW CIRCUIT 


The recent resurgence in national pride and culture has led 
almost every tribal group and reservation to hold a regular 
summer celebration (homecoming), during which powwow 
dances form an essential part of the celebration. The 
powwow is a series of dances in which participants circle 
the dance arena to the rhythm of different drum groups. It 
may last anywhere from a few hours to several days.There 
are different categories of dancing; some for men, or for 
women, or children, and some open for everyone presentto 
join in.There are different categories of the very elaborate 


types of dance costume. Prizes may be awarded for 
dancing and for costumes. Notable performers, a skilled 
hoop dancer, for example, may be invited to come a 
considerable distance to give a solo performance. Many 
younger band members spend their summer months on the 
powwow trail, moving from one celebration to another. 
They carry with them not only costumes and drums, but 
also new cultural, political and economic ideas and cement 
friendship bonds between Native peoples of many 
different cultures. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Amazonians 


Not only is the long house the centre of the everyday lives of the 
Amazonian people but, during ritual, their house becomes the 
cosmos. With the assistance of the shaman, space and time 
become one as the participants experience the invisible world 
which is essential to their continuing wellbeing. 


T HE PEOPLES WHO inhabit the 
Amazonian forest, located 

predominantly in Brazil but also 
Venezuela, Colombia and Peru, live by shifting 
agriculture; hunting, fishing and gathering. 

For them the cosmos is animate. According 
to their cosmologies, the universe has three 
layers, each peopled by different beings. In the 
underworld live aquatic creatures, the most 
important of which are the anaconda or caiman. 
In the sky live the birds, of which the vulture or 
harpy eagle are the most significant for myth and 
beliefs generally. On the earth live people and 


forest-dwelling creatures, of which the jaguar is 
the most powerful. All creatures are believed to 
be controlled by the ‘master of animals’ who is 
sometimes the group’s shaman. 

SHAMANISM 

The shaman is often the only individual with a 
specialized role in the community. Able to see the 
invisible world, which co-exists with the visible, 
shamans communicate with it and are 
responsible, for example, for releasing game 
animals for which the souls of new-born babies 
have to be exchanged. They can also travel to the 


Amazonia 

The map shows the settlement of the 
peoples of the Amazon and South 
America from 300 bc to ad 1300. 
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THE AMAZONIANS 



different layers of the cosmos or send others 
there in trance or by means of hallucinogenic 
drugs. In many groups, the son of a shaman is 
apprenticed to his father, but in others, men 
become shamans by means of a severe illness, by 
revelation or simply ambition. 

The latter pay for their initiation and 
accumulate power in the forest through direct 
experience. It is a hard training involving sexual 
abstinence, fasting, vomiting and other dietary 
prohibitions. The shaman enters into a 
relationship with one or more ancestral spirits, and 
is given his spirit weapons. Potency lies in the 
invisible world which is viewed with ambiguity (as 
is the self-made shaman). All shamans have access 
to considerable power which they can use for good 
or evil: the most powerful can turn themselves into 
jaguars. Mostly, however, a shaman does good in 
his own community but wards off mystical 
attacks sent by shamans from elsewhere. 

CURING 

Shamans can cure both physiological illness and 
social disorder; they may blow tobacco smoke over 
the patient, suck out spirit weapons or go into a 
trance to fight the spirits causing the problem. 
More powerful is water throwing carried out in the 


midday sun. For this water scented with aromatic 
leaves is thrown over the patient’s body which is 
thought to ‘trawl’ through it removing ‘spines, 
bundles of fur or feathers which the shaman throws 
away amid much blowing, clapping of hands and 
flicking of fingers’. The shaman makes a 
performance out of such rituals: for he has to not 
only know all the myths, rites and other 
esoteric knowledge (of plants, animals 
and the stars) but also to add something 
of himself to become highly respected. 

THE HE ORYURUPARY CULT 

For the Barasana, who live in the upper 
Vaupes region in Colombia, the 
anaconda is the first ancestor and 
associated with the sacred He flutes and 
trumpets which are kept under water and 
represent its bones. He refers to a timeless 
generating force, known also as Yurupary. In myth, 
Yurupary was the culture hero who established 
order in nature and taught the first men rules and 
ritual conduct. These instruments must never be 
seen by women and girls, and only by boys who 
have been initiated. During ritual, as those involved 
dance and chant, ancestral time is recreated; the 
house is seen to become the cosmos. 


The house becomes one with the 
universe and the spirit world which it 
represents. An imaginary river seen as 
flowing through the middle of the house 
is the underworld river of the dead, who 
travel in their burial canoes.The sun's 
canoe travels in the opposite direction 
so that it can rise once again in the east. 


THE BARANSA HOUSE AS COSMOS 


During ritual, the floor of the house is conceptualized as 
the earth, the roof becomes the sky supported by the 
house posts which become the mountains.The horizontal 
roof beams represent the sun's path. Any grave under the 
house is seen as being in the underworld, and the ritual 
ornaments hanging from the ceiling beams, collectively 
known as ‘macaw feathers', act as the mediator between 


the earth and the sky. The cassava griddle used by the 
women is like the cosmos, and said to be the one dropped 
by the female maker of the world (Roumi Kumu), when 
there were only sky people and the Primal Sun. She was 
the originator of domestic fire, and it was her sacred 
beeswax gourd that gave men their shamanic power. 
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The Huichol 


The Huichol believe thattheirancestors gave them the 
task of looking after not only their community butthe 
whole cosmos. Every year they perform rituals for the 
earth led by their shamans. But these can only be 
performed afterthey have madea pilgrimagetothe 
sacred land ofWiricuta, the birth place of the sun. 


T HE HUICHOL LIVE high up in the 
inaccessible Sierra mountains in the state 
of Sinaloa, Mexico, where they grow the 
staples of maize and beans. They number around 
20 000, and today have only a small amount of 
land, the terrain in the immediate vicinity was 
once all theirs and they were predominantly 
hunters rather than agriculturalists. Today, 
much of that land has become the property of 
ranchers and peasant farmers. Despite the 
proximity of mainstream Mexican society, the 
Huichol’s sacred beliefs and practices have 
remained comparatively unchallenged, and there 
are only a few traces of Catholicism, such as the 
mention of Jesucristo in their prayers. 

HUICHOL DEITIES 

All aspects of their cosmos are imbued with 
supernatural significance. The most important 
deity is Tatawarei (Grandfather Fire), made 
manifest long ago by the Animal People 
(specifically Deer Person and Ant Person), while 
Tayaupa (Our Father Sun) was subsequently 
created when a Huichol boy was thrown into the 
water to become the sun. He travelled down 
through five levels to the underworld and 
eventually emerged in the east in a burst of 
volcanic activity. The Huichol feel ambivalent 
about Tayaupa: he is potent and can be 
dangerous. The pilgrimage into the desert to 
Wiricuta, 480 km (300 miles) away, is partly to 
make offerings to him but it is also to hunt 
for peyote, a hallucinogenic cactus, which today 
has close associations with corn: both 
considered to be aspects of Tateima (Our 
Mothers or Mother Earth). 

THE PILGRIMAGETO WIRICUTA 

In spring, before the start of the ceremonies to bring 
rain, up to 12 men and women make the 
pilgrimage led by their mara’akame (or shaman 


who is also priest, healer 
and community leader, 
and can be either male of 
female). The shaman 
wears deer antlers 

attached to his hat and becomes Tatewari 
accompanied by the mythical Kauyumari (the 
sacred Deer Person and culture hero). This is a 
tough journey requiring abstinence from salt, sex, 
washing, full meals and sufficient sleep for its 
duration, not just for those who go but for those 
who stay behind too. Peyote is believed to have 
been given to them by the deer and is ‘hunted’ until 
it reveals its whereabouts. Once gathered, it is 
treated with the greatest respect and carefully 
brought back. 

Tatewari, having guided their quest, is 
equally important on their return: the Huichol 
circle the fire to thank him for their successful 
quest. Before any ritual, Tatewari prepares them. 
They ‘confess’ their misdoings to the fire which 
cleanses them and Tatewarei is fed a small 


The Huichol 

The Huichol live high up in the Sierra 
mountains of Sinaloa, Mexico (see map). 
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THE H UIC H 0 L 


portion of all food and drink. Collected also in 
Wiricuta is a yellow root whose sap is used to 
decorate the faces of the entire community with 
designs showing their respect for Tayaupa. 

THE CEREMONIAL CYCLE 

The main rituals are to Tateima and Nakawe 
(Grandmother Growth) whom they believe they 
must nurture before the rains will come and the 
corn ripen, accompanied by music, song, prayers 
and chants. Amidst many candles and flowers 
decorated with ribbons, a cow is sacrificed (in 


the past this would have been a deer, but today 
the Huichoi do not hunt much). The blood not 
only feeds Tateima but unites everyone and 
everything, as each in turn has a little daubed on 
his or her forehead and on all their possessions. 

Rain is believed to come from the sea and so, to 
ensure its continuance, the Huichoi also make 
pilgrimages, not to the nearest ocean (the Pacific) 
but to the Atlantic. Entire families travel with their 
children, who are blindfolded as they approach. 
After keeping vigil on the beach all night, the 
children are ritually presented to the sea at dawn. 


PEYOTE 


During the dry season, theHuicholsuse peyote for many of 

their rituals, thereby increasing their knowledge of their 

cosmology. Children are introduced to it little by 

little when still quite young. During one whole day, 

they are taken on a 

metaphorical journey to 

Wiricuta by the shaman, 

by means of chants 

and songs accompanied 

by drumming. When 

initiated, they stay up all 

night to dance and sing 

with everyone else and 

experience the full 

sensory complexity of 

their cosmos. It is not 

unusual for Huichols not 

to sleep for three to four 

nights in a row; a female 

shaman, sitting in her 


sacred chair in the tuki (sacred house), has been known 
to chant for up to 36 hours non-stop. However, only 
the shaman reveals to others what he or she has learnt 
from peyote. 
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INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 

The Highland Maya Today 


The indigenous peoples of Mexico and Guatemala although apparently Roman Catholics, have 
their own cosmologies. Some of their rituals occur in the church, where they venerate their saints, 
but in their everyday lives, the sun and the moon are more important. 


T HE TZELTAL, who live in the highlands 
of Chiapas, Mexico are just one of many 
Maya groups with rather similar oral 
traditions. An egalitarian people, they grow corn 
and beans for their own consumption, on the land 
surrounding their scattered homesteads. Each 
house has an altar, consisting of a simple cross 
placed on the dirt floor, an incense burner and 
candles, framed by pine boughs. In each parish, 
crosses mark natural features which are 
considered to be sacred, such as springs or 
limestone shafts, generically known as metik- or 
tatik-anjel. At these, prayers are offered daily, 
addressed to ch’ultatik (the sun), ch’ulme’tik (the 
moon) and to kaxeltik (the earth). The sun is 
responsible for giving men their vital heat ( k’ahk ), 
while the moon, the mother of the sun, is 
concerned with the welfare and fertility of women. 
She is also responsible for rain and associated with 
water holes and lakes ( metik-anjel'). But it is 
kaxeltik (also feminine) who is the protector and 
sustainer and to whom prayers are said for both 
planting and the harvest: she is the greatest threat 
to people, bringing both life and death. 

THE FESTIVALS 

The Tzeltal, in common with many other 
highland indigenous peoples in both Mexico, 
Guatemala, Bolivia and Peru, had imposed on 
them, by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century, 
what are known as cargo systems or civil- 
religious hierarchies. Today, cargo holders - 
eight couples for each saint - continue to 
organize the main festivals for a year, which 
centre on the church in the small town in each 
community. Each of the 11 or so festivals is 
marked by a period of communal living, very 
different from their normal isolation. Special 
foods are prepared to be consumed by all, after 
their saint’s clothing has been ritually changed 
and washed on one day, and their saint has 
been taken out in procession around the town 
on the next. During these five days, there is 
constant activity, either in the cargo holders 
houses or in the church, where music is played 
and toasts drunk to the saints and to each other. 


THE SAINT-GODS 

In Tenejapa, the images of the indigenous saints 
in the church are different from those venerated 
by the Roman Catholic mestizos. There 
ch’ultatik (the sun of the parish) becomes 
Kahkanantik (or burning protector), the 
principal male deity, but known to the mestizos 
as San Alonso (Saint Alphonsus). He is the 
patron saint of the community for both Catholics 
and indigenes. The moon becomes balame’tik (a 
synonym for ch’ulme’tik - Dear Mother) but is 
known as Santa Maria (the Virgin Mary) to the 


The Tzeltal 

The Tzeltal live in the highlands of 
Chiapas, Mexico near the border of 
Guatemala (see map). 
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THE HIGHLAND MAYA TODAY 


mestizos. Other figures include Tatik Mamal 
(Old Father), the brother of Kahkanantik, while 
Santa Luca, or San Ciako (Santiago or Saint 
James) have names closer to Catholic usage. 
Rather than calling these images saints, they can 
best be referred to as saint-gods, as they 
incorporate a measure of Catholicism which is 
underpinned by the Mayan pre-Colombian 
beliefs and practices of the countryside. The 
range of saint-gods varies from community to 
community, and as each community sees itself as 


the ‘true people’ distinct and better than its 
neighbours, there is only occasional contact 
between them during pilgrimages. 

Today an increasing number of people are 
being attracted to various faiths, such as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Adventists and the 
Baptists, in part to avoid the financial 
responsibility of caring for the saint-gods. But it 
is not yet clear that these new affiliations will last 
and whether the Maya peoples will revert to the 
beliefs and practices they had before. 


THE CHURCH 


Nominally Roman Catholic, the 
church is shared by the 
mestizos and the indigenes, 
although the mestizos' 
Catholic services never 
overlap with the indigenous 
use of the church. On a Sunday 
during a festival, for example, 
the space of the church will be 
used all morning by the 
indigenes who come to pray 
and hold ceremonies for their 
saint-gods accompanied by 
music and ritual drinking.Then 
after midday, mestizo women 
descend with brooms to sweep 
it out, clean it up and replace 
the pews, readying it for their 
Catholic service taken by the 
local priest later in the day. 
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INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 

AFRICAN TRADITIONAL RELIGION 


Religion in Africa 


Africa has a rich cultural and spiritual heritage, expressed in complex and 
historically diverse religious traditions. Amidst the tremendous diversity 
there are a number of common features: above all, a concern for community 
and the expression of common humanity (the word used in many Bantu 
languages is Ubuntu). Community involves not only the living, but also 
those not yet born and those who have died: the ‘living dead', in the famous 
phrase of the Kenyan theologian and thinker, John Mbiti. Religion is an 
orientation of the present community towards the spirit world.The spirit 
world lies parallel and beyond the world of sense perceptions. 


I N AFRICANS: The History of a Continent 
(1995, p. 1), John Iliffe writes: ‘The central 
themes of African history are the peopling of 
the continent, the achievement of human 
coexistence with nature, the building of enduring 
societies, and their defence against aggression 
from more favoured regions. As a Malawian 
proverb says, “It is people who make the world; 
the bush has wounds and scars.” ... Until the later 
twentieth century ... Africa was an 
underpopulated continent. Its societies were 
specialised to maximise numbers and colonise 
land. Agricultural systems were mobile, adapting 
to the environment rather than transforming it, 
concerned to avert extinction by crop-failure. 
Ideologies focused on fertility and the defence of 
civilization against nature.’ 

THE CELEBRATION OF LIFE 

African traditional religion is thus centrally 
concerned with the establishment and building 
up of human society, with human flourishing 
and the celebration of life. But it is also 
intensely aware of the fragility of life. 

Existence and wellbeing are constantly 
threatened. Much of African religious practice 
is devoted to coping with the eruption of evil 
and its persistence in the world. 

African approaches to religion may be 
characterized as the glorification of everyday life, 
imagined and enacted through ritual. Religion is 
not enshrined in books, in scriptures or written 
liturgies, but in customs and ritual performance, 
in folk tales and proverbs, creation myths, prayer 
and invocation, music and dance. The spirit world 


is mediated through sacred sites and persons: 
priests and diviners, kings and elders, musical 
performers and official ‘remembrancers’. They 
function as guardians and transmitters of that 
corporate sense of community; they define a 
society’s place in the natural world and its relation 
to the spiritual world. 
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RELIGION IN AFRICA 


RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 

Religion in Africa is bound up with the whole 
structure of society and its communal self¬ 
understanding. Yet it would be wrong to regard 
religion in Africa as fragmented and 
ethnocentric - the term ‘tribal religions’, so 
often used in the Western discourse, is 
unfortunate. Africa does indeed contain a wide 
diversity of particular ethnic groups. But there 
has always been an immense amount of 
interaction between peoples. The fact that 
different language groups live in close 
proximity means that many Africans are multi¬ 
lingual, speaking a variety of vernacular 
languages, as well as a lingua franca such as 
Swahili or Hausa, in addition to proficiency in 
a world language such as Arabic, French or 
English. In religion there is an equal diffusion 
of concepts, forms and practices over wide 
areas. For example, the name for God (or 
divinity) may have wide currency over large 
areas. Spirit-possession or witch-eradication 
cults transcend ethnic boundaries. Nor is such 
interaction confined to ethnically similar 
people. There is much interaction, for example, 
between Bantu speakers and Luo in eastern 
Africa; between Khoi and San (the pastoralists 
and hunters of southern Africa) and their 
Xhosa and Tswana neighbours. African 
traditional religions do not operate in timeless 
non-historical contexts. There is much evidence 
of the interchange and development of practice 
and ideas over time. ‘Traditional’ does not 
mean that African religions exist primarily as 
backward looking, quaint survivals. They are 
responsive to new situations, not least to the 
forces of modernity and globalization. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 

In different ways, both 
Christianity and Islam have been 
the means by which modernity 
has penetrated Africa. Yet both 
these religions have a long 
history on the African continent, 
and have a long ‘pre-modern’ 
encounter with Africa in the form 
of Coptic and Ethiopian 
Christianity and North African 
Islam. Both religions have 
incorporated dimensions of 
traditional African religion into 
their own systems. Even when 
they denounce many aspects of 
African religion as ‘pagan’, they 
still cannot avoid expressing the 
spiritual aspirations of African religion. 
Nevertheless Islam and Christianity are seen as 
different in kind from the African spiritual 
sensibility - in East Africa, Islam and 
Christianity are called dini (from the Arabic 
word). Dini implies a religious body which can 
be distinguished from and stand over against 
other institutions in a society, which a person 
joins. African traditional religions do not 
function in this way. Rather, they are 
constituted by the totality of being and practice 
in a community. Islam and Christianity may 
strive for a total transformation of a society, 
but they recognize a disjunction between 
present ideal and reality. 
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African Cosmologies, Gods 
and Ancestors 


African societies are concerned with the enhancement of life: the health 
of human beings and of livestock, thefertility of the land and the prosperity 
of the whole community. Ancestors (the ‘living dead’), nature spirits and 
gods are guardians of the community.These beings are refractions of 
spirit, the High God, the dynamic principle of life. African cosmologies 
attemptto explain the loss of immediacy between the two worlds and 
to account for the fragility and disharmony of existence. 


CREATION STORY (MORU, SUDAN) 

When God created the world, Heaven and 
earth were close together, connected by a 
leather ladder. People were constantly moving 
to and fro. They loved to attend the dances and 
feasts of heaven, and returned to earth 
rejuvenated. One day a girl was grinding some 
sorghum (sorghum is a grain used for food and 
to make beer). She delayed and was late for the 
dance. In her haste she started to climb the 
ladder without washing her hands. The trail of 
sorghum on the ladder attracted the hyena. He 
began licking the ladder. That set him to 
gnawing at the leather, until the ladder broke. 
So the communication between earth and 
Heaven has been broken. People cannot be 
rejuvenated and death has come into the world. 

ORIGIN OF DEATH (ZULU) 

The chameleon was entrusted with a message 
to take to earth - immortality for humankind. 
But he loitered on the way and was beaten to 
earth by the lizard. The lizard also had a 
message - death for humankind. Thus death 
came into the world. 

GODS AND ANCESTORS 

The African cosmos is populated by spirits who 
occupy a realm which is outside normal reality, 
but which impinges at many points on human 
society. There are nature spirits who typically 
inhabit the uncultivated places and wilderness 
which stand over against the abode of people. 
Such spirits are by their nature fickle and best 
avoided; their potential for harm to human 
society is great. The ancestors are more directly 


involved in the life of the community; they are 
also more benign, though they can be offended. 
In many African societies the dead are buried 
near the homestead, and the ancestors of the 
family have a tangible presence. In some 
societies, there is a class of ancestors who assume 
wider significance, as heroic figures, who achieve 
divinity, and whose cults spread far and wide. 

The Dogon of Mali have a complex 
cosmology, symbolically mirrored in the 
architecture of village and homestead and of the 
human body itself. 

THEYORUBA PANTHEON 

The Yoruba of Nigeria have developed a rich 
urban culture of historical depth. Each city 
state has an orisha or divinity, with its own 
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priesthood and cult and method of divination. 
Above all the orisha is Olorun, the Lord and 
owner of the Sky. Olorun is also know as 
Olodumare, the Creator, the ‘owner of the 
spirit of life’ and the one in charge of the 
destiny of human beings. Olorun apportioned 
oversight of the world to the orisha divinities. 
The orisha are representations of the divine, 
and mediate between God and human society. 
They include Esu, a trickster god, of a type 
familiar in other parts of Africa (for example 
among the Bushmen of the Kalahari). Ogun is 
the god of iron and war. Sango, the deified 
fourth king of the ancient Yoruba kingdom of 
Oyo, is a particularly popular orisha much 
depicted in sculpture. In life regarded as a 
tyrant who committed suicide, in his heavenly 
guise he is the god of thunder. Sango is noted 
for his capricious behaviour in both giving and 
destroying life. He is the object of a major cult 
of possession. 

AN AFRICAN MONOTHEISM? 

One of the most vigorous debates among 
students of African religion and 
anthropologists has been the role and 
importance of a ‘high god’, a ‘great spirit’. 
Christian missionaries often attempted to 
discover such a concept, so that they could use 
his name for the God they proclaimed. At the 
same time they tended to disparage the African 
conception of deity as deus otiosus, a god who 
had departed from direct concern with the 
world and humanity. Anthropologists have 
sometimes been sceptical of the antiquity of 
most concepts of high gods, seeing this as an 
alien discourse in which outsiders have 
imposed their views. There was a growth of 
what has been called ‘ethical monotheism’ in 
many societies in the nineteenth century, 
relating to the enlargement of scale resulting 
from Africa’s incorporation into a global 
economy, requiring attention to a divinity who 
is above and beyond the particular concerns of 
the local community. This accounts for some 
of the attraction of Islam and Christianity, but 
it also helps to explain the rise of universalist 
traits within African religions themselves. 

THE CASE OF BUGANDA 

Like neighbouring societies Buganda (south of 
what is now Uganda) in the nineteenth century 
had a strong awareness of ancestral spirits 
(mizimu) and the nature spirits (misambwa) 
who inhabited the swamps, forest and 


wilderness. However, as a strong, 
centralized state, with a monarch 
(the Kabaka), Buganda also had a 
series of national gods: the 
balubaale (singular lubaale). 

These were of two kinds. The 
‘gods of the mainland’ were 
mainly personifications of 
natural forces: Ggulu (the sky), 

Walumbe (death), Kiwanuka 
(thunder) and Kawumpuli (the 
plague). The ‘gods of the lake’ 
were heroic figures originating 
from the Ssese islands of 
Lake Victoria (Lake 
Nalubaale). Mukasa was 
the god of the lake - his 
symbol was a paddle - 
and he was regarded 
as overwhelmingly 

beneficent, particularly 
to pregnant women and 
never demanded human 
sacrifice. In contrast, his 
brother Kibuuka was 
the god of war, 
associated with the 
long struggle between 
Buganda and its 

neighbour Bunyoro. On the lakeside, shrines 
(masabo) dedicated to Mukasa, with their 
distinctive paddle insignia, are still common. 
The name of one lubaale , Katonda (‘Creator’), 
has been adopted by Muslims and Christians to 
describe the supreme God. 

In many parts of Africa, kings were 
accorded a divine status. This was not so in 
Buganda, at least during the lifetime of the 
Kabaka, whose power was seen as distinct from 
that of the balubaale. On the king’s death, the 
jawbone was separated from the body and 
buried separately. Both burial sites became the 
focus of a cult, distinct from the balubaale 
themselves. In Buganda, there was a deep 
ambiguity about the spirit world, sometimes 
expressed in proverbs of surprisingly modern 
scepticism: ‘You are wasting your time begging 
health from a jawbone: if it could give health, 
why did its owner die?’ Islam and Christianity 
dealt a severe blow to the public expression of 
traditional religion. But its ethos and 
spirituality survived in the covert construction 
of shrines, consultation of diviners and a 
reverence for the Kabaka as a symbol of 
national identity. 
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INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 


The Celebration of Life and Cults 
of Affliction 


African traditional religion is concerned with the enhancement of life. It 
celebrates community, health and prosperity, fertility and procreation. Africans 
are also acutely aware that these values are fragile. Harmony with the spirit 
world is necessaryfor human flourishing; but, if mishandled, the spirit world 
can also exercise malign power in ways which diminish and negate life. 


R ITES OF PASSAGE are important 
stages for the affirmation of life. They 
are liminal experiences when people 
stand on the threshold of the spirit world, times 
of celebration but also of danger. 

Fertility and procreation are celebrated, but 
they are surrounded by danger. The birth of 
twins illustrates the combination of vitality and 
danger. In some parts of Africa, twins are 
regarded as an anomaly: by mischance the spirit 
counterpart of the child has also been born, an 
offence to the spirits and a danger for all. In 
parts of East Africa, by contrast, twins are 
regarded as a special blessing, a sign of the super 
abundance of the spirit world. Special twin 
names are given not only to the children, but to 
those who are born after them, and to the 
parents themselves. Such names are held in 
great honour. 


Naming is of great importance and often has 
strong religious connotations. Children are given 
the names of divinities. If the birth has been 
difficult, or occurs after a history of trouble 
within the family, the name might have a 
somewhat derogatory implication, in the hope 
that the vengeful spirit may overlook the 
rejoicing and not inflict further punishment. 

INITIATION 

The most important communal rites are often 
at adolescence when boys are initiated through 
circumcision. They are sent away from normal 
human society and for a time live beyond its 
rules. In the circumcision camp, on the 
boundary between civilization and wilderness, 
humanity and the spirits, initiates learn 
important new skills appropriate to the adult 
world, gender and sexual roles, the history and 
ethics of the group as transmitted from one 
generation to the next. Not all African societies 
perform circumcision. The Zulu are said to 
have abandoned circumcision during the time 
of Shaka, when it would have compromised the 
fighting effectiveness of the impi. Female 
‘circumcision’ is less common than male 
circumcision. But where it does occur it is 
meant to have the same socializing role. 
Missionaries strongly condemned female 
circumcision in the 1920s and were in turn 
attacked for wanting to destroy African 
culture. More recently human rights and 
women’s groups have renewed the opposition 
to the practice, insisting that it is, in effect, 
female genital mutilation. 

MASKS AND MASQUERADES 

The great communal celebrations of rites of 
passage or harvest festivals, as well as initiation 
into healing or status cults, are often 
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THE CELEBRATION OF LIFE AND CULTS OF AFFLICTION 


AFRICAN NOVELISTS 


Modern African novelists have tackled many themes 
associated with traditional religions sensitively and 
powerfully. The Mourned One (1975) by Stanlake 
Samkange, a Shona from Zimbabwe, is concerned with the 
plight of a woman who gives birth to twins. The Kenyan 
writer, Ngugi waThiong'o in The River Between (1965), 


explores the dilemmas of a young Kikuyu girl torn between 
the desire to undergo the rite of initiation into full 
womanhood, and the opposition of her parents, Christian 
converts. Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart (1958) is the 
classic account of the onslaught of western colonialism 
on African cultural and religious values. 


accompanied by pageants and masquerades, 
dramatic performances, song and dance in 
which the relationship between the spirit world 
and human society are enacted and re-enacted. In 
donning a mask the performer loses his own 
individuality and entirely becomes the entry 
point for communication with the realm of spirit. 

SICKNESS AND MISFORTUNE 

Africa has always been a harsh place in which 
to live, environmentally and politically. Infant 
mortality has always been high; more recently, 
the AIDS pandemic has affected especially the 
strong and economically productive sections of 
society. Yet, only the death of the very old can 
easily be accepted as part of the natural flow of 
events. The death of younger people needs 
explanation, as does illness and bad luck, 
particularly if they are recurrent. There may be 
proximate explanations - a specific symptom 
or event - but what is the enduring, 
determining cause? The problem may be 
located in a failure to respect ancestors or other 
spirits, or the accidental or deliberate failure to 
comply with certain norms. It may be caused by 
jealousy on the part of kinsfolk or neighbours, 
or be due to the malice of witchcraft. 

A number of religious professionals can be 
consulted. There are healers who are skilled in 
herbal medicines. Diviners use a variety of 


paraphernalia - bones, cowry shells, animal 
sacrifice - to discover the reasons. Mediums are 
possessed by spirits and act as their mouthpiece 
in diagnosing the problem and offering 
solutions. Witches and sorcerers also have access 
to spiritual powers. They do not admit freely to 
such deeply anti-social activity. The covertness 
of their activity is itself the cause of alarm and 
anxiety. The problem is that spiritual powers can 
be used for both good and evil. 

SPIRIT POSSESSION 

The search for relief and therapy is often 
embodied in ‘cults of affliction’. In Bantu¬ 
speaking areas these often go under the general 
name of Ngoma (‘drum’: referring to the music 
and dance which may be part and parcel of 
membership of the group). Such groups have a 
public existence and (unlike witchcraft 
activities) have respect from society. But 
initiates enter into a secret world, which may 
involve learning an arcane language and the 
symbolic performance of acts normally taboo. 
Women are often the majority. They may begin 
their involvement by consulting a diviner for 
some particular problem during pregnancy and 
be gradually drawn into membership. By 
becoming adept at healing or divination, 
women have opportunities to gain a status 
otherwise denied them. 


INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 


African Religion, Politics and the 
Challenge of Modernity 


Because African traditional religion was so closely integrated into society, it has often 
been regarded as lacking the critical distance from the centres of power effectively to 
challenge authority: it served ratherto sacralize political and cultural institutions. For 
example, a territorial cult like that of Mbona in the Shire and Zambesi valleys of Malawi 
and Mozambique may have begun in opposition to local power, but it soon became co-opted 
into those structures.Yet there are a few examples of religious opposition to the status quo. 


A N EARLIER AFRICAN opposition to 
colonial rule is associated with the 
young Xhosa girl Nongqawuse. The 
Xhosa had suffered intense pressure on land and 
resources emanating from Afrikaner and British 
farmers for half a century. Nongqawuse had a 
vision in which the ancestors promised to rise 
from the dead and, with the help of the Russians 
(who had just fought the British in the Crimea), 
to drive out the British and renew the land. To 
realise this the Xhosa should refrain from 


planting crops and kill all their cattle. The 
prophecies deeply divided the Xhosa people, but 
the overall result was famine, death, the exodus 
of young men to work as landless labourers on 
European farms, and a further erosion of Xhosa 
culture. Nongqawuse’s message, with its 
adoption of Christian elements (such as 
resurrection of the dead) into a Xhosa cultural 
framework, shows the cultural adaptability of 
African religious sensibilities, even though in this 
case to negative effect. 


The Reaction Against European 
Imperialism 

Growing dissatisfaction with colonial 
rule resulted in revolt throughout 
Africa from the late nineteenth 
century onwards. 
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AFRICAN RELIGION, POLITICS AND THE CHALLENGE OF MODERNITY 


Such responses of distress have been repeated 
at critical periods in Africa’s confrontation with 
external forces. The Maji Maji revolt against 
German rule in East Africa between 1905 and 
1907 dispensed a sacred water to make people 
immune from the guns of the aggressor. In the 
aftermath of military defeat in Northern Uganda 
after 1986, Alice Lakwena, possessed by ‘the 
holy spirit’ and other spirits of the Acholi people, 
waged a spiritual battle. She promised immunity 
from bullets, and looked the spirits to restore 
purity and dignity to the polluted land. 

PRIVATIZATION OF RELIGION 

One of the startling changes of modern African 
life is the increasing privatization of aspects of 
the traditional African religious vocabulary 
and repertoire. Islam and Christianity have 
become major players in public life at a whole 
variety of levels - the institution of a traditional 
ruler, the rites of passage: particularly of birth 
and death. Traditional rituals are becoming 
secularized, divorced from the religious 
concepts which formerly gave them coherence. 
A religious element is often sought from the 
local priest, pastor or imam. 

In the search for health, however, African 
traditional understandings continue to flourish, 
not least in urban settings. Politicians, business 
men and women, civil servants and teachers, 
not to mention the army of workers and job 
seekers, all have reason to consult traditional 
diviners and healers both as a remedy for 
sickness (in situations where public health 
provision declines) and for success in work or 
love. Students look for success in exams. 

Such consultation may be conducted in 
secret and with a certain amount of shame. It 
may also involve the use of anti-social forms of 
the manipulation of the spirit world. Beliefs in 
witchcraft have a long history in Africa. The 
reluctance of colonialists and missionaries to 
recognize the reality of witchcraft and their 
willingness to punish those who made 
accusations as much as the actual witches 
offended African distinctions. It has not 
reduced the fears of witchcraft. The insecurities 
of modern life have if anything led to increased 
manipulation of objects for a harmful 
purposes. In the 1990s the disintegration of 
states such as Liberia and Sierra Leone was 
accompanied by an increased fear of the 
harmful effects of witchcraft in political power 
struggles and as a resource for undisciplined 
boy soldiers. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 

In North Africa the process of incorporating 
African religious values into Islam has gone far. 
Sufi brotherhoods have historically been at the 
forefront of this movement. In Morocco the 
Gnawa cult emphasizes healing rituals, with 
music playing an important role. Its origins are 
traced to the black slaves who came to Morocco 
from sub-Saharan Africa, and the sensibilities of 
a spirit-possession cult of affliction seem evident. 

Christianity has always been more wary 
about bringing these two worlds together, though 
African Instituted Churches, such as Aladura 
churches in Nigeria and Zionists in Southern 
Africa, have often emphazised healing and 
prayer. Modern Pentecostalism, however, is loud 
in its denunciation of the traditional spirits, all of 
whom are demonized. Yet they do address the 
issues of healing on a similar conceptual footing 
to traditional understandings, and this may be 
one reason for the rapid expansion of this type of 
Christianity in late twentieth-century Africa. 

NEO-TRADITIONAL MOVEMENTS 

There have been attempts to reinvent African 
religion as a ‘religion’ like Christianity or Islam. 
In Gabon, Bwiti freely incorporates Christian 
elements. Outside Africa, Candomble in 
Brazil mixes local Catholicism and 
Yoruba orisha. 

These movements are interesting, 
but they are not the major way in which 
African traditional religion survives. For 
most Africans this is more likely to be 
through the articulation of an authentic 
African spirituality within Islam and 
Christianity and in the wider social, 
political and ecological concerns of 
African life. 
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INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 

SHINTO 


The History of Shinto 


Shinto -the traditional belief system of Japan - has no fundamental creeds or written teachings, and is not 
particularly evangelical. However it resonates with a veneration for Japanese tradition and the invisible 
presence of innumerable spiritual powers, or Aam/.Thus the spiritual insights attributed to Japan’s ancient 
inhabitants are regarded as just as valid now as throughout all the vicissitudes of history. Shinto is 
essentially a body of ritual to relate with kami in a way that is respectful, warm, open, positive and vibrant. 
Local festivals ( matsuri ) have become so much part of social life and enshrine so much traditional 
Japanese morality and social behaviourthat participation seems natural common-sense, good 
neighbourliness and part of being Japanese. Shinto has thus become a vehicle for many themes, and need 
not operate merely on the basis of conscious ‘belief. 
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T HE NAME ‘Shinto’ combines the 
Chinese characters for kami and way, 
(implying the way to/from and of the 
kami). It was originally chosen by government 
in the seventh century to distinguish 
‘traditional’ worship from Buddhism. Shinto, 
however, is clearly not simply an indigenous 
native cult but reflects much of the ancient 
shamanic traditions common to its Asian 
neighbours. Historians can also pinpoint how 
Buddhist, Taoist, Confucian and, more 
recently, Christian philosophy and customs 
have been adopted because of the attractions 
and challenges of Chinese, Korean and 
Western civilization. At times Shinto has also 
been used by the Japanese State to unify the 
nation under the Emperor, as a national 
religion, against foreign enemies. 

This background of political and academic 
debate however has usually been alien to most 
Japanese people, who have always spoken 
simply of ‘the kami’, (never ‘Shinto’) and 
moreover practise a mixture of Buddhism and 
Shinto, without any sense of contradiction. 
Furthermore, few Japanese would refer to either 
Buddhism or Shinto as ‘religion’, or shukyou, 
which is usually equated with pushy evangelism 
and quibbling over dogma. 

THE KAMI 

Japan’s earliest histories, the Kojiki and 
Nihonshoki, were compiled on the orders of 
the imperial family in AD 712 and AD 720 
respectively, for the purpose of justifying the 
royal lineage, and describe many of the most 


Left: The Spread of Yamato 
Influence in the Eighth Century ad 
In the eighth century ad Shinto became 
a political entity when Yamato writers 
ascribed divine origins to the imperial 
family, and so claimed legitimacy for 
rule. Shinto thus became an essential 
weapon for Yamato expansion. The map 
shows the directions of this expansion. 
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THE HISTORY OF SHINTO 


important kami. Although there was an 
obvious political aim to unite all the regional 
and clan deities under the authority of the 
imperial, Yamato, clan-deity Amaterasu O- 
mikami, the kami of the sun, these legends 
provide an explanation for most Shinto 
rituals and the starting point for any official, 
Shinto ‘theology’. 

Some basic concepts that emerge are: 

• Kami are not necessarily the same as ‘gods’. 
They can die, and decompose like mortals. 
Some are human. There is no easy divide 
between what is animate and inanimate, 
cultural and natural, human and divine. 
Rather, all creation is the expression of 
spiritual powers. All things are bound 
together in a kind of spiritual family, and it 
is natural therefore to try and relate with 
the world emotionally, as well as materially 
and scientifically. Spiritual power is not 
spread equally, but can be recognized as 
especially powerful in particular 
phenomena and these are the kami. 

• The kami are invisible and countless. Shinto 
focuses upon those that reveal their 
importance to people. Particular kami are 
identified with the kitchen, safety on the 
roads, education etc. Others are identified 
with places, especially forests, mountains or 
waterfalls, that seem especially numinous, 
or natural phenomena that are especially 
awesome, such as winds and thunder. 
Individuals too, who seem possessed of a 
special charisma or just very successful, 
might be called kami. Other, less important, 
spiritual forces are recognized, such as 


mischievous elements like fox-spirits, 
kitsune , or tree spirits, tengu. These may be 
called on to communicate with us through 
mediums, to explain their behaviour. On 
special occasions, the kami may also possess 
a medium to send an important message. 

• Individuals should venerate and entertain 
the kami most important to them, not only 
because their good will is required but also 
because they appreciate that individual’s 
concern. They are not all-knowing, and 
want to be informed about significant 
events. They love most to see individuals 
enjoying themselves in a happy community. 

• There is no teaching about the original 
creation of the universe, or about any future 
end or final judgement. Likewise, there is no 
clear description of any after-life. After a 
person dies, they simply merge with their 
ancestral kami and have no individual soul 
such as is taught in Christianity or Buddhism. 
Primary identity thus reflects membership in 
a community and social roles. 

• Purity is essential to a right relationship with 
the kami and the avoidance of failure or 
disease. Many rituals feature the exorcism of 
sins in order to be restored to original purity. 
Cleanliness, sincerity ( makoto) and 
politeness in particular signify freedom from 
bad external influences, and reliability. The 
kami are especially repelled by blood and by 
death. Traditionally, women were banned 
from shrine events during menstruation; those 
who worked with dead bodies, such as 
tanners, were not tolerated and soldiers 
required special purification after battle. 
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INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 


Shinto Shrines (jinja) 

Shinto shrines and ritual very carefully mark entry into a special world. Even in a bustling city, 
shrines express a different atmosphere. Surrounded by evergreen trees, and approached on a 
noisy gravel path, they still everyday conversation.There is a special silence, broken only by ritual 
hand-claps, orthe sound of crows and seasonal insects. Shinto ritual, including music ( gakaku ) 
and dance ( kagura ), is characterized by a special slow, measured pace, appropriate to the 
timeless kami and quite different from daily life outside. On special occasions ( matsuri ) a 
mass of local people will be crowded together in noisy festivity, letting themselves go in front 
of the kami in ways they would never dream of doing outside the shrine. 


T IS IMPORTANT that the shrines blend 
into the environment chosen by the kami. 
Traditionally built from wood and generally 
left untreated, they need regular repair or 
rebuilding, and the work of the local community 
is thus bound to the life of the local shrine. This is 
still the tradition of Japan’s most celebrated 
shrine, the Grand Shrine of Ise, dedicated to 
Amaterasu and reconstructed in ancient style 
every generation. Worship is done primarily in 
the open air, and the key buildings enshrine the 
tokens that are the focus of veneration. 


THE KAMI 

The kami do not ‘live’ in the shrines, and must be 
summoned politely. The approach to each shrine 
is marked by one or several great gateways, or 
torii, and there will be a basin to rinse hands and 
mouth. A shrine is usually dedicated to one 
particular kami, but may host any number of 
smaller shrines, representing other kami that 
local people should also venerate. Sacred points, 
such as entrances or particular trees and rocks, 
will be marked off by ropes of elaborately 
plaited straw, or streamers of plain paper. 
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The kami are usually summoned by pulling a 
bell-rope outside the shrine, making a small 
(money) offering followed by two hand-claps, a 
short silent prayer, and two bows, but variation 
is tolerated and this procedure is longer at the 
most important shrines. The primary audience is 
always the kami. Matsuri, for example, seem 
great fun but always begin with an invitation by 
priests facing away from the people, towards the 
kami, and inviting them to attend, and end with 
priestly farewells on their departure. 

Traditionally, the professional priesthood 
was limited to the great shrines, and local people 
took it in turns to be the priest. But recently the 
professional priesthood has grown to about 
20,000, including 2,000 women priests. All 
except the smallest shrines will be the 
responsibility of a team of priests (guji) of 
various ranks, assisted by a team of local 
(unmarried) girls (miko) who perform 
ceremonial dances ( kagura) and other services. 
Most new priests are now university graduates, 
usually from Shinto universities, and are often 
from priestly families. There is no equivalent to 
a Pope or leader of Shinto, and each shrine is 
independent. But most shrines are linked 
together through the national shrine 
organization (jinja honcho) which provides 
information and administrative services, and 
helps represent Shinto overseas. 


INDIGENOUS RELIGIONS 

Shinto Today 

There are four major seasonal events: New Year, Rice-Planting (spring), O-Bon (a visit by the 
ancestors in mid-July or August) and HarvestThanskgiving (autumn). In addition there will bethe 
festival days of the local Aam/.There will also be special events to mark rites of passage, such as 
presenting a new-born baby to be recognized and protected byth ekami, 
followed by further presentations during childhood (boys aged five, girls aged 
three and seven), then a coming-of-age ceremony when 20. Within the last 100 
years, marriage has also begun to be celebrated atthe local shrine. Funerals 
are leftto Buddhist priests, since shrines must avoid pollution. 
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homes feature a kamidana or shelf 
on which amulets and tokens of the 
kami are displayed. Particular rooms associated 
with pollution or danger, such as the toilet and 
kitchen, may also feature amulets. 

THE ROLE OFTHE EMPEROR 

The failure of Japan’s brutal adventure into 
mainland Asia from 1894 to 1945, in the name 
of the emperor, has complicated his place in 
Shinto. The emperor has been promoted as 
Shinto’s high priest, Japan’s primary link with 
the most important kami - notably Amaterasu 
O-mikami - since the very foundation of the 
Japanese state by the Yamato clan around the 
early sixth century. Between 1868 and 1945, this 
tradition was interpretated to make him head of 
state, and State Shinto was promulgated as the 
chief arm of government, but the emperor was 
not given any clear mandate to rule. 

Since 1945, the Japanese constitution forbids 
any formal link between members of government 
and religious activism. The Shinto ceremony 
when the crown prince formally becomes an 
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Shinto Today 

Even in today's heavily industrialized 
Japan, Shinto continues to play a part 
in society. Shinto customs are still 
practised, including visiting shrines, 
marriage ceremonies, taking part in 
shrine festivals and praying to Shinto 
gods for success. 
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emperor in theory makes his body the host of a 
kami, but in Japanese law the Emperor is now 
merely the symbol of the Japanese nation and not 
a religious figure. He still has a busy schedule of 
rituals to perform, such as offering the first fruits 
after harvest to (other) kami. 

The myth that all Japanese are ‘children of 
the kami ’, especially Amaterasu O-mikami, 
through the emperor, has made it easy to 
generate a proud nation unified on the basis of a 
common ethnic origin. It fails, however, to 
respect the rights of those whose roots do not lie 
in the Yamato tradition, such as the Ainu or 
Okinawans, or immigrants, and claim the right 
to be different. 

NEW SHINTO SECTS 

Since around the middle of the nineteenth 
century, as Japan faced up to all sorts of crises 
due to foreign imperialism and internal change, 
a variety of local Shinto cults appeared. 
Typically, they introduced new, hitherto 
unknown kami, who could help the people and 
meet the new challenges. Often they assumed 
an international character, unlike traditional 
Shinto, and sought to compete with 
Christianity as evangelical, saviour religions. 


Insofar as they played down the significance of 
the emperor, they were suppressed until 1945. 
Since then, some such as Tenri-kyo, Sekai 
Kyusei Kyo and Mahikari have enjoyed 
spectacular success for example in Southeast 
Asia or South America, where similar spirit- 
based cults are indigenous. 


